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OFFICIAL MISSION 
STUDY BOOKS 


OUR CHURCH FACES FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A Comprehensive Study by the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church of Her Own Foreign 
Mission Problems and Responsibilities 


This is the official study book for 1931. It consists of the 
reports or studies of Foreign Missions made by six special] 
commissions and presented to the Congress on World Mis- 
sions, held in Chattanooga in February, 1931. The subjects 
treated are: ‘“‘Our Missionary Message and Obligation”’ ; 
“Surveying Our Fcreign Field”; ‘‘Measuring Our Home 
Resources” ; “Our Pastors and Missions” ; “Financing Our 
Missionary Enterprise’; “‘Recruiting Our Youth.” 254 
pages; illustrated. Price, 35c. 


THE IMPERATIVE OF HOME MISSIONS 
By P. D. Miller 


This new book has been prepared by the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, who is closely in 
touch with the Home Mission problems of our Church. It is 
easy, entertaining, and instructive, and gives a challenge 
to each reader. Our author says: “Our need at the present 
time is not so much for missionary information as for a 
rekindling of spiritua] fires in the heart of our people.” 
An elder remarked, after reading it: “It is the most 
helpful mission study book we have had; not so many de- 
tails and figures, but it gives the real motives and aims of 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 








Davipson has high educational stand- 
ards. It is on the select list of col- 
leges approved by the Association of 
American Universities, the highest 
rating agency in America. 


It has an unusual Christian atmos- 
phere, which is conducive to the de- 
velopment of Christian character. 


It is a friendly place where students 
and faculty know each other. 


Davipson stands for the develop- 
ment of the whole man, including his 
mind, soul and body. 

There is no better place for a boy. 


Students are registering for next 
year. 


our Church and challenges Christians to ‘go forward.’ ”’ 
Price, 35e. 
Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


Wa cter L. LING ie. President, 
Davidson, N. C. 















































A Beautiful OXFORD BIBLE for Children 


Genuine Oxford India Paper Edition 





With Colored Pictures 





a Bible is this beautiful Oxford edition. 
leather, with overlapping covers, and red under gold edges. 


paper with black-faced type. Size, 61%4x4%4 inches and only % of an inch thick. 


Special Presentation Page 





An entirely new feature is the presentation page containing places for the signa- 
tures of parents, teacher or minister; a record of facts that have a permanent value. 


No. 0147X, $3.50 Special Price 


HOLY 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE 


Christ's sermon St. MATTHEW 5. on the mount, 








When giving a child a Bible, let it be one of lasting value and beauty. Such | 
Bound in antique grained French Morocco | 
Printed on Oxford India 





Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. 

20 And tney straightway left 
their nets, and followed him. 

21 And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, in a ship with 
Zebedee their father, mending 
their nets; and he called them. 


Order 





spirit: for their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

4 Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. 

5 Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be 


from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian ideals 
and standard training. 

Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
yogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M, A. form the University oi 
Texas during the Seminary course. 

Next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1931 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D. D., President, 
Austin, Texas 




















REDUCED PRICE ON 


Things Worth 
While 


By R. H. McCaslin, D. D. 





Original Price, $1.00 
SPECIAL PRICE, 50c 


Put a copy of this book in your living 
room where it can be picked up and read 
by any member of the family. It is a 
volume of short essays on many prac- 
tical subjects of general every-day in- 
terest shot through and through with 
strong devotion to our Christ and the 
better things of life. A fine source for 
material for brief talks and illustrations. 


There are 56 brief articles on all sorts 
of practical, every-day subjects—bright, 
cheering, wholesome, gripping, encour- 
aging, inspiring. Samples of the titles 
are: “The Spirit of Service;” ‘Life’s 
Higher Aims; ‘Undeveloped Possibil- 
ities ;” “The Royalty of Purpose ;” “The 
Golden Rule or the Rule of Gold;’’ “The 
Gospel of Cheerfulness;” “Life’s Eve- 
ning-Time.”” There are very many others 
just as good. 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 









































Mary Baldwin College 


THE VIRGINIA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. 


Mary Baldwin offers to Presbyterians 
the opportunity to support the cause of 
Christian Education— 

1. By suggesting the College to pros- 

pective students. 

2. By regular support through the 
church budget. 

3. By the establishment of scholarships 
for the education of students whe 
need assistance, 

4. By direct contributions to the En- 
dowment and Building Funds. 

5. By making Mary Baldwin the bene- 
ficiary in one’s will. 


L. WILSON ag President, 
Staunton, Va. Box M. 











WANTED—A WORKER 


God never goes to the lazy or the 
idle when He needs men for His 
service. When God wants a worker 
He calls a worker. History and 
Scripture attest this truth. 

Moses was busy with his flocks at 
Horeb. 

Gideon was busy threshing wheat 
by the wine press. 

Saul was busy searching for his 
father’s lost beasts. 

Elisha was busy 
twelve yoke of oxen. 

David was busy caring for his 
father’s sheep. 

Nehemiah was busy bearing the 
king’s wine-cup. 

Amos was busy following the flock 

Peter and Andrew were busy cast- 
ing a net into the sea. 

James and John were busy mend- 
ing their nets. 

Matthew was busy collecting cus- 
toms. 

William Carey was busy mending 
and making shoes.—North Ave. 
Church News. 


plowing with 


—O— 


The camel at the close of day 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden lifted off 
And rest to gain. 


My soul, thou too shouldst to thy 
knees 
When daylight draweth to a close, 
And let thy Master lift the load 
And grant repose. 


Else how could’st thou tomorrow 
meet, 
With all tomorrow’s work to do, 
If thou thy burden all the night 
Dost carry through? 


The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load; 
Then rises up anew to take 
The desert road. 


So kneel thou then at morning’s 
dawn 
That God may give thee daily care, 
Assured that He no load too great 
Will make thee bear. 
—Selected. 
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Hlddes i in prem 
Acts 


THE BOOK OF THE WIT- 


NESSES FOR JESUS 
By R. A. Lapsley, D. D. 


The busy teacher who is really in 
earnest but has limited time for lesson 


preparation will find these studies both 
simple and complete. The plan of each 
of the eighteen studies is as follows: 


1. Your own reading of the passage 
forming the basis of each study. Read 
it several times. 

2. The study and analysis of the pas- 
sage. 

8. This is a brief narrative, the 
study being reconstructed in story ‘form. 

4. Then follows the ‘“‘Outline.” 

5. “The Message for Us’ suggests the 
practical and spiritual application, fol- 
lowed by an illustrative anecdote and 
bit of poetry. 

6. Lastly, a few simple questions - 

“Like nails fastened in a sure place.” 

Prices: Single copies, 35e each; lots 
of ten or more, 25c each. 


THROUGH THE BOOK OF 
ACTS WITH A GUIDE 


By F. W. Archibald Bosch 


A simple method of studying the Book 
of Acts, consisting of concise questions, 
graphic outlines, and informing notes of 
value to those who wish to know the 
book better. Dr. David Sweets, editor of 
the Christian Observer, says: ‘Most per- 
sons need a guide in the study of the 
Bible and you have hit upon the method 
that is most helpful. The questions are 
exceedingly suggestive, the charts are 
vivid and illuminating, and the notes 
are wonderfully well prepared for ex- 
pository purposes.” Price, 50c. 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 















































































NEW STORIES 
FROM 


CHINA 


Below are briefly described two new 
books full of interesting material from 
the mighty land of China—the land in 
which the whole Christian world is so 
tremendously interested. The material 
in these books is especially useful for 
preparing programs on China, and it is 
so well prepared as to be genuinely in- 
teresting for individual reading and in- 
struction. 


CHINESE TWICE-BORN 
By Charles E. Scott, D. D. 


Dr. Scott has been a missionary in 
China for many years. He is with the 
American Presbyterian Mission of Tsin- 
anfu, North China. An introduction to 
the book has been written by Dr. Charles 
G. Trumbull, who says he has known the 
author and his splendid work for nearly 
thirty years. This book is described as 
being stories of “Kingdom Trophies in 
the Orient.’’ Dr. Trumbull says of the 
book: ‘The character of the writing in 
itself is vivid, graphic, powerful. You 
will not soon forget the word pictures, 
the descriptions of individuals, the dis- 
closures of corrupt, sin-ridden licentious 
and miserable life in the vast nation 
brought before us, and on the other hand 
the glowing accounts of lives trans- 
formed.” The gripping stories are writ- 
ten after the manner of Begbie’s ‘““Twice- 
Born Men,” and they show clearly that 
God's Spirit is working just as truly in 
the Orient as He ever did among the 
teeming millions of London’s or New 
York’s slums. Price, $1.50. 


TALES OF A CHINESE CAR: 
RYING POLE 


By F. H. Easton 


These tales are told by the Pole itself. 
The author is a worker in the ranks 
of the great China Inland Mission, and 
has written with marvelous charm these 
stories that illustrate conditions of life 
and work among these people, and how 
God honors His word in the salvation 
of their souls. Dr. F. H. Aldis, Home 
Director of the China Inland Mission in 
Great Britain, says the book has two 
outstanding messages. The first of these 
“concerns the Gospel of Christ and its 
mighty power to transform human 
lives.”” The second is ‘‘as to the need of 
more laborers.”” He says there are tens 
of thousands of villages yet untouched by 
the Gospel. The book is a challenge 
and an inspiration. Price, 75c. 


ORDER BOTH OF ABOVE FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark,-Texas 
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God will not let my field lie fallow. 

The ploughshare -is sharp, the feet 
of His oxen are heavy. 

They hurt. 


But I cannot stay God from His 
ploughing. 
I, the lord of the field. 
While I stand waiting 
His shoulders loom upon me from 
the mist. 
He has gone past me, down the fur- 
row, shouting and singing, 
(I had said, it shall rest for a 
season. 
The larks had built in the grass 


ae 
He will not let my field lie fallow. 
—Karle Wilson Baker. 
—O— 
I see my way as birds their track- 
less way. 

I shall arrive— 

In some time, His good time, I shall 
arrive; 

He guides me and the bird. In 

his good time. 
—Robert Browning. 
—Oo— 
God takes our Yesterdays, dim, dim 
and old, 

Touched with sorrow and sinning, 

And gives to us, with a grace un- 
told, 
The new Tomorrow, with dawn of 
gold— 

Gives us the fresh beginning. 

—Jean Blewett. 
—O-— 

It is related that when Robert 
Louis Stevenson was a little child 
he accidentally locked himself into 
a room alone one day. He could not 
turn the key again as he was di- 
rected. Darkness was coming on, 
and his terror became extreme. His 
father sent for a locksmith to open 
the door, and during the period of 
waiting talked to Louis through the 
keyhole, the child becoming so en- 
grossed by the charm of his father’s 
conversation that he forgot all his 
fears. 

And so our heavenly Father’s still 
small voice dissipates our fears and 
makes his helpful presence real to 
us in the midst of trials that have 
cia locked us in from worldly 
aid. 
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“The 
Kingdom 
Highways” 
Program 


The wonderful new program 
for Young People’s Work in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church 
is proving to be just the needed 
outlet for the energies of the 
youth of the Church, and is 
splendidly constructive in the 
very best sense. 


The following is a list of the 
pamphlets giving the several 
forms in which this Young 
People’s work is to be conducted 
by the local groups: 


INTRODUCTION: This leaf- 
let, which is free, outlines the 
history, principles, and organi- 
zation of Young People’s Work. 
A study of this leafiet will clear- 
ly show which other numbers in 
the series are needed for work 
in your loca! church. 


Book 1. The Organization 
Working the Unified Plan (Class 
Unit). Price, 20c. 


Book 2. The Organization 
Working the Correlated Plan 
(Group Unit). Price, 20c. 


BOOK 3. The Organization 
Working the Correlated Plan 
(Committee Unit). Price, 20c. 


BOOK 4. The Christian En- 
deavor Plan. (The C. E. So- 
ciety working the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program through 
their committees). Price, 20c. 


BOOK 5. The Program. (Com- 
plete program for all the young 
peopie of the Church). Price, 
20c. 


BOOK 8 The Year Book. 
Price, 10c. 


These pamphlets are of uni- 
form size and are punched to 
fit our special ring binder. 
Price of binder, 50c. 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 










































































THE ECONOMICS OF CHRISTIANITY 
| By James P. Kelly 

“Critical but constructive is this book in which current social 
practices are contrasted with the Christian ideal.’’ Such is the 
comment of one reviewer. It is a plain-spoken book, as it dis- 
cusses the practical things of life and their relationship to Chris- 
tianity. In his introduction the author says: “This book as- 
sumes the soundness, and therefore binding authority, of the ethical 
teachings of Jesus; and the purpose to treat of certain economic 
and related matters in the light of those teachings is its only 
sufficient excuse for being.’’ The book is stimulating and thought- 
provoking, though you will, in some cases, no doubt, find your- 
self in disagreement with the author. He deals with the higher 
law of economy, with luxury, with waste, with the capitalism of 
good will, with the economy of the home, of education, of courtesy. 
| He treats many other subjects from the standpoint of economy and 
| closes with a chapter on ‘“‘The Economy of Old Age.’’ 247 pages. 

Price, $2.00. 



































THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 
| By J. C. Monsma 

This book deals with the history of the Christian Church during 
the past 2,000 years. Beginning with the emergence of Jesus from 
Nazareth, it takes Christianity through the ministries of its 
Founder and the ever-widening activities of His disciples ; through 
the first church organizations, followed by the Church's struggles 
in the “dark ages’’; the Inquisition and the Crusaders; the days 
of the Reformation, followed by the battles of Protestantism, and 
on to the present. The reader or student will find the story of 
Christianity in its three great branches—Eastern Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant—simply yet strikingly told in a straight- 
forward narrative of real charm and interest. It is, indeed, a 
fascinating panorama of human effort to establish religious free- 
dom. 315 pages. Bound in rich blue cloth, stamped in silver. 
Price, $3.00. 













































































OLD THINGS NEW 
By Hugh T. Kerr, D. D. 
The author is pastor of Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, and is known by his radio addresses to hundreds of thou- 


















SELECTED NEW BOOKS 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


sands who listen in on the broadcasts from KDKA radio station. 
This volume contains thirty-five of these brief, keen and pungent 
addresses on subjects of every-day interest. Each talk is based 
on a text of Scripture. No words are wasted, but every sentence 
counts. The book will be found of real value for reading or to 
use as a basis for devotional talks in special groups, or in the 
weekly prayer meetings. Price, $1.50. 
WORKING TOGETHER 
By F. A. Agar and H. S. Myers 


A study of Christian partnership, by two of the best-known 
students of Christian Stewardship in this country. Many of our 
readers are acquainted with these authors through their previous 
writings. Many have heard them in person. No introduction of 
them is necessary. This new volume is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of groups studying Stewardship, as well as to lay the 
subject clearly before the individual reader. Not only is the 
truth of Christian Stewardship plainly taught, but the book is 
so attractively written and illustrated with appropriate incidents 
that it will prove interesting as a book to be read. It should be 
in every church and Sunday-school library. Price, $1.00. 


THE DAY OF JESUS CHRIST 
By J. C. Massee, D. D. 


The sub-title to this book reads: ‘A Study of the Philippian 
Church, a colony of Heaven located in Philippi (a celony of 
Rome), with application to the present situation of Christian 
churches in the complex life of America and the politics of the 
United States.” This study of the Philippian church is going to 
be an eye opener to those who have not already realized the con- 
ditions as they existed there in New Testament days and the 
similar conditions in our own land today. Dr. Massee institutes a 
striking analogy between the two. He then reviews and analyzes 
the rebukes, admonitions, enjoinders, and words of counsel and 
encouragement which the Apostle to the Gentiles addressed to the 
infant church in the Roman colony, and reveals them as being 
equally applicable to the followers of the Lord in the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. There are ten striking chapters. 
Price, $1.25. 
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A Dream--Or Was It All a Dream? 


By R. A. LAPSLEY, D. D. 


I saw in my dream that I was in the celestial city—-though when 
and how I got there I could not tell. I was one of a great multitude 
which no man could number, from all countries and peoples and times 
and ages. And somehow I found that the saint who stood next to me 
had been in heaven more than 1860 years. 


“Who are you?” I said to him. (We both used the language of 
the heavenly Canaan so that I understood him and he me.) “I,” he said, 
“was a Roman Christian; I lived in the days of the apostle Paul. I was 
one of those who died in Nero’s persecutions. I was covered with pitch, 
and fastened to a stake and set on fire to light up Nero’s gardens.” 


“How awful!” I exclaimed. “No,” he said, “I was glad to do some- 
thing for Jesus. He died on the cross for me.” 


The man on the other side then spoke: “I have only been in heaven 
a few hundred years. I came from an island in‘the South Seas, Erro- 
manga. John Williams, a missionary, came and told me about Jesus 
and I too learned to love him. My fellow countrymen killed the mis- 
sionary and they caught and bound me. I was beaten until I fainted 
and they thought I was dead, but I revived. The next day I was knocked 
in the head, cooked, and eaten.” 


“How terrible,” I said. “No,” he answered, “I was glad to die as 
a Christian. You see the missionaries had told me that Jesus was 
scourged and crowned with thorns for me.” 

Then they both turned to me and said, “What did you suffer for 
him? Or did you sell what you had for the money which sent John 
Williams and men like him to tell the heathen about Jesus?” And 
I was speechless. And while they both were looking at me with sorrow- 
ful eyes, I awoke and it was a dream! 


But I lay on my soft bed awake for hours, thinking of the money 
I have wasted in tobacco, soft drinks, or purely sensational movies; of 
my extra clothing, and costly car, and many luxuries; and how I do not 
know what that word of Jesus’ means: “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

And I was wondering if there are two heavens—one for the martyrs 
and the missionaries and those who have suffered and sacrified for Christ 
in all the ages—and another totally different place for me. 
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What the Bible Tells Me About 


Race Relations 
By ROBERT B. ELEAZER, Commission on Interracial Co-operation 


is life’s most difficult problem. It’s a life-long 

problem, too; we never solve it fully. Happy are 
we if we go on to the end honestly seeking to work it 
out, instead of growing bitter and giving up in de- 
spair. 

Particularly difficult is this problem when it in- 
volves people who are radically different from us, es- 
pecially people of other races—and the greater the 
difference the greater the difficulty. In doubt and un- 
certainty we look about for help—for some sound prin- 
ciple to guide us toward the solution. Where shall 
we turn with confidence if not to the Bible? 

We open the Book. “In the beginning God”; the 
creation of a world; its peopling with the lower orders 
of life; and then— : 

How promptly the old Book answers! For here in 
the first two chapters is the very basis we need for 
all our thinking about people: 


Js the problem of getting along with one another 


“God created man in his own image, * * * 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life.” Genesis 1:27 and 2:7. 

Who can fail to see the meaning? Made in the 
image of God, like Him in the power to know and to 
choose between good and evil, inbreathed by God’s own 
immortal spirit, humanity is something infinitely valu- 
able and sacred. In every man, therefore, I must see 
one of God’s children, strayed a long way from home, 
maybe, but, like the Prodigal Son, still dear to the 
Father’s heart. Hence I must respect him, not neces- 
sarily because of what he seems to be, but because of 
his innate divinity, his potential God-likeness, his in- 
finite possibilities. 


“Have we not all one Father? Hath not 
one God created us? Why do we deal treach- 
erously every man against his brother?” 
Malachi 2:10. 

As children of one Heavenly Father, I must think 
of all men as brothers. No, not in terms of sentiment 
and gush; but in understanding, in sympathy, in good 
will and helpfulness. Many of them I may not ad- 
mire; some I may even dislike; but just the same I 
must think of them with kindly interest and an honest 
desire to do them good, not ill. 


“God * * * hath made of one all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” Acts 17:24 and 26. R. V. 

How shall we account, then, for the striking differ- 
ences between races? For example, what has made 
some of them light in color and others dark? Climate, 
without doubt. One can easily see its effect in a 
single summer’s tan. Imagine the process going on 
for ages and you can readily understand the result. 

But doesn’t the Bible say God cursed Ham and turned 


him black? No, it does not. It says nothing about 
God cursing anybody, and nothing about anybody being 
turned black. Read the story for yourself in Genesis 9. 


“God hath showed me that I should not call 
any man common or unclean.” Acts 10:28. 

Since all are the children of God I must not think 
contemptuously of any or flatter myself with any feel- 
ing of innate superiority. I may have had better ad- 
vantages; I may know more and have more; I may 
even be more capable than others; all this I may see 
quite clearly. But I may not, therefore, count myself 
inherently better than any other of God’s children. 
I am not the judge of any man or race. To their 
own Father alone men stand or fall. (Romans 11:4.) 


“Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” * * * But 
I say unto you, that whosoever shall say to 
his brother, “Raca’ (‘Worthless one’), shall 
be in danger of the council, but whosoever 
shall say, ‘Thou fool,’ shall be in danger of 
hell fire.” Matthew 5:21 and 22. 

Yes, it is wicked to kill the body of a man, says 
Jesus, but no less wicked to stab his spirit with con- 
tempt—to count one of God’s children a worthless 
thing, worthy of no more consideration than a beast. 
Whenever I deliberately hurt or humiliate or degrade 
any human being, let me remember well that I am 
striking also at the very heart of God. 


“Whosoever shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe on me to stumble, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the sea.” 
Mark 9:42. 

Like the sin of contempt for God’s children is the 
sin of limiting them, of putting hindrances in their 
way, of denying them opportunity to achieve the best 
they are capable of. Child labor that dwarfs unde- 
veloped bodies and minds; starvation wages that mean, 
not life, but only bare existence; lack of educational 
opportunities; houses unfit for human habitation; fail- 
ure of our cities to furnish to certain groups the com- 
mon decencies of civilization—sewers, sanitation, pav- 
ing and the like—these are some of the ways in which 
we put stumblingblocks in the way of God’s little 
ones. 


“If I did despise the cause of my manserv- 
ant or my maidservant when they contended 
with me, what then shall I do when God 
riseth up? And when he visiteth, what shall 
I answer him? Did not he that made me 
make him?” Job 31:13-15. 


I must be considerate of my employees, for they 
are no less human than I—considerate of their feel- 
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ings, their welfare, their rights. If they have griev- 
ances, I must hear them with patience and open- 
mindedness, not arrogating to myself the right to be 
witness, judge and jury all in one. Every man has 
the right to be heard in his own cause, and to be 
treated as a man. 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Mark 12:31. “If God so loved us we ought 
also to love one another.” I John 4:11, “Let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.” I John 3:18. 

“Impossible,” you say? “There are some people 
we just can’t love!” Not if we understand what Jesus 
meant by love. He was talking of something very 
different from what we usually call by that term— 
something very much finer and more unselfish. He 
meant a deep human sympathy that always seeks to 
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understand; and a genuine interest and good will that 
are always anxious to help. In that sense it is not 
only possible, but easy, for one of Christ-like spirit 
to love even the most unlovely. And love like that 
“Gs the fulfilling of the law.” 

To sum up, what then does the Bible tell me con- 
cerning race relations? These things among others: 


That I must see and respect the divine 
image in every human being; 

That I must recognize my common broth- 
erhood with all; 

That I may not hold any in contempt, nor 
put hindrances in their path; 

That in all my dealings I must be just and 
considerate; and finally, 

That in all human relations I must be 
guided by Jesus’ law of love ard service. 





The Allied Dry Offensive 


ROHIBITION is stronger today in the support 
P it is receiving from the people than at any other 
time since 1922. 

The past three months have seen a near-revolution 
in public sentiment. 

Whereas, three months ago, prohibitionists could 
claim with certainty only a majority in the United 
States, the ascendancy of the principle and policy is 
today commanding. 

There can be no doubt of the facts. From all parts 
of the country come reports of crowded prohibition 
mass meetings. Young people in educational institu- 
tions are clamoring for opportunities to engage in pro- 
hibition work. Study clubs are being organized in 
colleges and churches. The dull apathy of 1930 has 
been replaced by an alert interest and a fighting en- 
thusiasm, Today the prohibitionists of the United 
States are ready to enter the lists with the wets at any 
time with the certainty of demonstrating the right of 
the American people to establish policies by Consti- 
tutional means and make them effective. despite crimi- 
nals, nullificationists, and their unthinking allies. 

Organization is being strengthened and the various 
temperance boards and societies will, during the com- 
ing winter, hold literally thousands of meetings. De- 
mands for literature are heavier than ever before. 

Why? We don’t know. It is an unexplained and 
perhaps unexplainable shift in mass psychology. Per- 
haps the people resent the contribution of millions of 
dollars by a few wealthy men for the purpose of show- 
ing the country that it cannot do what it wants to do. 
Perhaps the unfairness of a great many of the wet 
newspapers has irritated the public. Perhaps the 
shocking fanaticism of such wet spokesmen as Mr. 
Woll and Mr. Corey Ford have aroused the innate 
loyalty of the people. Perhaps they have grown sick 
of low ideals, propagated by degenerate play writers, 


evil-minded novelists, and iconoclastic critics, and 
want to return to the simple patriotism and cleanliness 
of earlier days. 


According to an item appearing recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor, under a Holywood, Calif., 
dateline, poking fun at prohibition, political policies 
or other controversial subjects, is barred from theatri- 
cal productions of Fachon & Marco under a policy an- 
nounced at the movie capitol. 

More than 1,000 performers appearing in the 
theaters of thirty metropolitan centers are affected by 
the order. 


This action upon the part of a major vaudeville 
chain follows the decision made by the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that its members would 


not patronize theaters permitting the 


Amendment to be openly criticized. 


Eighteenth 


The fight “to resell prohibition to the nation” and 
to mobilize public sentiment to demand a further trial 
for the Eighteenth Amendment in the coming Pres- 
idential campaign was launched by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, chairman of the Allied Forces for Prohibition, 
on June 3rd. The new school of prohibition, so-called 
to distinguish it from the older organizations, will 
place the cause on a secular basis. The saloon is gone 
and the problem that now confronts those of the dry 
persuasion is political. 

The indications now are that members of the W. 
C. T. U., supporters of the Anti-Saloon League, ad- 
herents of the church temperance boards and all other 
such organizations, while continuing their old affilia- 
tions, will throw themselves with enthusiasm into the 
campaign projected by the Allied Forces. 

Editorial comment in the Press speaks of the new 
movement as a drive of allied forces in support of the 
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Eighteenth Amendment. Dr. Poling is said to have 
“fired the first gun” in the next political campaign. 
Allied Youth, Allied Women, Allied Business Men 
are the three “brigades of dry shock troops” which 
will fall in behind the Allied Campaigners, the flying 
squadron which has already begun the attack on the 
Western front, commencing at Ohio. The advance 
guard, preceding the Campaigners who take the field 
early in September, are now organizing committees in 
each of the 250 cities to be visited throughout the 
United States, and are procuring the largest halls for 
the coming campaign speakers. 

Among the names of sponsors given out by Dr. 
Poling are some of America’s leading citizens. These 
will support the regular campaigners, and though un- 
able to give continuous time, will appear in some of 
the larger centers. Mr. Edison, Senators Borah and 
Sheppard, Governor Pinchot, Miss Booth, Mr. McAdoo, 
and Miss Jane Addams are among the advocates of 
the movement. 

The regular campaigners who start out on Septem- 
ber 8th on their nation-wide speaking tour will travel 
in three divisions of two speakers each, the second, 
one day behind the first, and the third following the 
second. On the first day the speakers will be Dr. 
Ira Landrith of Christian Endeavor fame and Robert 
C. Ropp, chairman of the Allied Youth Movement. 
On the second day will come Miss Norma C. Brown, 
secretary of the Allied Forces and Colonel Raymond 
Robins, well-known social reformer and leader. The 
speakers for the third day will be Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, chairman and the Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, 
formerly of the Illinois State Legislature, the vice- 
chairman. 

According to the New York Times, this is ‘‘a proper 
enterprise and should be welcomed. It should help 
to pitch the debate on a properly high plane.” 

The recently announced chairman of Allied Women 
is Mrs. Rushmore Patterson, of Washington and New 
York, whose position corresponds to that of Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin on the wet side. 


August, 1931 


Said Mrs. Rushmore concerning the part to be 
taken by women: “The unit, to be known as Allied 
Women, is composed of those who have studied con- 
ditions that led up to and created prohibition, and 
who believe that education and organization for tem- 
perance should go hand in hand with the law. We 
believe it is possible to strengthen an already ma- 
jority opinion into a still greater force through open- 
ing the channels of education more freely than before, 
and that strengthening public opinion behind the law 
will enable it to demonstrate its value.” 


Allied Youth is headed by Robert C. Ropp who 
aided in founding the National Youth Movement for 
Law Enforcement and who is already in the field as 
advance agent of the Forces organizing the dry senti- 
ment in the cities in which the campaigners will speak 
next Fall. Mr. Ropp says: “We must begin at 
once to enroll young people who are ready to unite in 
defense of the Constitution, in support of National 
Prohibition, and liberty with law. It is our plan to 
enroll quickly, in every community we can reach, 
representative young men and women who will organize 
a local Council under which the work of all three 
divisions will go forward.” 

Generally the meetings will be held in halls, audi- 
toriums, armories, theatres, or other neutral places. 
Although the support of all religious faiths, including 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants will be enlisted, this 
is a civic movement, and the campaigners will appeal 
to all shades of political opinion. In addition to 
meetings for the general public, there will be “or- 
ganization conferences,” “youth banquets,” and other 
inspirational occasions. 

Before the opening of the national conventions in 
June, it is estimated that several million persons will 
have been enrolled with the dry forces, to stand by 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the political parties 
and candidates who declare in advance for the en- 
forcement of prohibition. 





will. 





1. A basic Christian emphasis on human values 
means respect for the Negro’s personality—both for 
what he is and for what he may become. 

2. We must cease thinking of Negroes primarily 
in terms of our own convenience, as a race divinely 
doomed to perpetual servitude to the white man’s will. 

3. As the dominant race we must give the Negro 
fair opportunity for self-development. 

4. We owe it to the Negro and to ourselves to 
protect his property and his life. 

5. Every community owes to the Negro a fair 
provision of public utilities. 

6. Finally, the white man owes to the Negro, as 
to all other human beings, an attitude of active good- 
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ALLAHABAD AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MIsSION, 
ALLAHABAD, INDIA. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


The harvest is on the threshing floor. There is 
abundance of wheat, barley, mustard and linseed. 
Potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, tomatoes, eggplant, 


squash and pumpkins also have yielded a fair return 
for our toil. The students have done better in their 
Government examinations than in previous years. 


The beautiful, useful farm machinery laboratory 
(the largest and the best equipped building devoted 
to this purpose in India) is now completed. One 
bungalow, gift of a dear friend in America has also 
been built during the year. It helps greatly to house 
our staff. 


The arrangements with the Allahabad University 
for teaching the Degree Course in Agriculture have 
been sucessfully accomplished. According to this the 
University teaches the basic science. The Institute 
teaches the farm crops, animal-husbandry, dairying, 
fruit and vegetable growing. ‘This avoids the expense 
of duplication of laboratories or equipment. The In- 
stitute had applied to Government for a grant of Rs. 
10,000/- ($3,650.00) for the minimum necessary 
equipment and Rs. 7,500/- ($2,733.00) for the sala- 
ries of the additional teachers. 


There is every reason to believe that in an ordinary 
year the United Provinces’ Government would have 
made the necessary grant. But this year, because of 
political disturbance and low prices, the Government 
has a deficit and no new grants are available. There- 
fore, I hope our friends wi!l so help that we may be 
enabled to teach this Degree Course from July, 1931. 
All our present income is needed for the work we 
are already doing which ought to continue. 


Government, in spite of the financial stringency, i 
finding money to continue the. course for Seale 
village school teachers, which was opened last year. 
We are to have sixty for the next year.. Government 
pays all the expenses in connection .with this course. 
My wife is teaching the Bible to-them and finds the 
response good. 

This has been a niin year also in: that so 
many “commissions”. and: rural- workers .have visited: 
the Institution: American -Laymen’s Fact Finding; 
On Higher Christian -Education and Warren H. Wil- 
son. Most of them see wherein we lack, make: help- 
ful and valuable criticisms, suggest where the Insti- 
tute can better bring the Kingdom -of God.-to, India. 
We are eager to carry out the advice of these quali- 
fied observers and wil] do-so:as soon as we. get, the 
men and women and-equipment necessary. .We. pray 
daily for heavenly wisdom that, at this time we- may 
expect great things from God and attempt great-things 


for God. Never has the-opportunity-for the Lord Jesus 


been greater in India than today. We work in hope. 


A Letter from Sam Higginbottom 
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On April 15th we began our first ‘Farmers’ Week”’ 

“Farmers’ Institute’ with a regular programme of 
demonstrations and lectures in Hindustani and Eng- 
lish, for farmers, village workers and missionaries. 
There has been a demand for this. Up to the present 
we did not think we had sufficient to call these folk 
together. 

The Gandhi-Irwin agreement has now been accepted 
by the Indian National Congress. 
cal atmosphere has changed. Most are breathing more 
easily, many are realizing that the tense political at- 
mosphere has been very exhausting, and all except 
the irreconcilables face the future with hope. Business 
also is more optimistic. India is to get a larger 
measure of self-government. 

But there remains one problem that seems almost 
beyond reach of solution. I refer to communal repre- 
sentation. According to the principle of communal 
representation each of the two major religious sects 
(Hindus and Moslems) gets its members elected to 
the Provincial Legislative Councils and the Imperial 
Assembly in proportion to its numbers. Each com- 
munity elects members of its own community up to 
the number of seats to which it is entitled. The 
greater the percentage of Hindus, the greater the num- 
ber of representatives; it follows from this, the greater 
the number of official posts under Government. There 
is, therefore, a desire on the part of each community 
to swell its numbers. (There was no conversion to 
Hinduism possible for a non-Hindu until the days of 
communal representation. Now conversion is not un- 
common.) The real cause of these communal riots 
between Hindus and Moslems is net so much differ- 
ence of religion as economic struggle for public office. 
I do not believe the mind of man could invent a more 
divisive system than the system of communal repre- 
sentation. As long as it is in force there will be 
communal clash and struggle. To get rid of com- 
munal representation is a necessity, if India is to 
march on to her fullest, richest life. Unless another 
method is discovered, civil war between these two 
great religious groups seems probable within the near 
future. 

The Christian College that throws the members of 
the different communities together in friendly social 
groups is one of the factors making for inter-com- 
muna] good-will. In this aspect alone the Christian 
College is justified. In most non-Christian Colleges 
the different groups live in separate hostels. They 
have Hindu hockey teams playing against Moslem 
teams; but the Christian College team has Hindu, 
Moslem, Christian, Parsee and outcastes, all in the 
one hostel and on the one team. In him there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Sythian, bond 
or free, all are.one. 

With all best wishes, 

‘ As‘ ever - cordially, 


Sam HIGGINBOTTOM. 


The whole politi- 

























































With Christ Among the Lepers 


A Story of Courage and Joyous Self-Sacrifice in Sam Higginbottom's Field in India 
By ROBERT WELLS VEACH 


[One of the sentiments erpressed at the Chattanooga Conference was that the people of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church would like to know something of the progress of the Kingdom in other lands besides those 
for which we are officially responsible. We are glad to have secured the privilege of printing several arti- 
cles on India from the pen of Ds. Robert Wells Veach, a distinguished minister of the Presbyterian Church, 


U. 8. A. 


Dr. Veach served for four years as Dean and Professor of Religious Education in the Biblical Seminary, 
New York, and for six years as Secretary of Religious Education in the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A. He is 
the author of several books, and has just completed a year’s intensive study trip in mission lands—Japan, 
China, *Korea, Philippines, India, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, etc.—Epitor’s NOTE.] 


NE Sunday morning while visiting Dr. Sam 
Higginbottom in Allahabad, India, he an- 
nounced at the breakfast table that we would at- 
tend church at the leper asylum. It was a bit startling. 
The recoil was inescapable. Of course I was anxious 
to see the wonderful work but enthusiasm ebbed with 
approaching proximity. All my emotions began to 
churn violently; my skin itched; the car swung into 
the compound; we were in church and what a sight! 

Seated on the floor in frcnt of us were three hundred 
and sixty-two lepers, the men on one side and the 
women on the other, while behind us and elevated 
slightly were twenty-eight children. At our feet sat 
sixteen segregated babies. ‘Their mothers, seated in 
the congregation and hungry with a yearning tender- 
ness they could not satisfy, watched them with amaz- 
ing restraint. One little fellow fell asleep and toppled 
over; another began to fret; the mothers became un- 
easy. Mrs. Higginbottom, quick to sense the situa- 
tion, arranged the one comfortably, then picking up 
the other she adjusted its clothing, caressed it lovingly 
and placed it back upon the floor. How did she know 
it was not tainted? She did not know. 

The church building is comparatively new, built 
very much like an open portico with high pillars 
forming arched windows. Chicken wire is stretched 
across these windows to keep out the birds, admit sun- 
light and insure plenty of circulation. As Dr. Higgin- 
bottom casually remarked, “There are times when 
chicken wire is more conducive to worship than stained 
glass.” 

All heads bowed in adoration; no dim religious light 
filtered through the scarlet robed figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul; no incense suggested sanctity; but there 
was the glory of the Seraphim and the sheen of a 
seamless garment and the consciousness of an Infinite 
Love. 

Then they sang, and oh how they sang over and 
over again, with joyous exaltation, the simple gospel 
songs translated into Hindustan. All my squeamish- 
ness disappeared, my sordid fears took wings: I 
yearned to reach out and touch them and say “Be Thou 
Clean.” 

At the close of the service, Dr. Higginbottom called 
to him a young man and his wife. She carried a 
bright baby boy in her arms. They were a fine look- 
ing young couple, really handsome and quite intelli- 
gent looking with a touch of refinement in their man- 
ners. 


“T suppose you want to know the physician’s de- 
cision,” said Dr. Higginbottom, masking his own emo- 
tions and looking into their eager, inquiring faces. 

“Yes, Sahib, indeed we do.” 

“Well it is this, Dr. Forman says you are healed. 
You can go out tomorrow and build for yourselves a 
happy Christian home.” 

That was one holy moment. It was worth travelling 
halfway around the world just to see the faces of 
the young husband and his wife light up with that 
“light that never was on land or sea.” It was one 
of those rare days in one’s religious experience when 
the creative Christ emerges from the fog of metaphy- 
sical speculation and ruinous dogmatic controversy 
and reveals himself in a scientific fact about which 
there can be no quibbling. 

From the church we walked about the compound 
where we saw two hundred more lepers in the last 
stages of that dreadful disease. There were many 
with hands and feet rotted off; some with eyesight 
gone and others with festering sores eating into their 
bodies. The pain and mental depression is inde- 
scribably great. Poor, gruesome, putrid people how 
they haunt me, these unfortunate folk for whom Christ 
died. 

Dr. Forman who is in charge of the medical work 
told me that the number of cures were about 8 per 
cent among adults and 72 per cent among little chil- 
dren. Continuous advance is being made in the effi- 
ciency of the treatment. There are in India 780,000 
lepers of which only 10,000 are in any kind of a 
home. The remainder roam at large. 

At last we came to the laboratory and training school 
where I met N. A. Nitale and looked into one of the 
most Christ-illumined faces I have ever seen. Some 
years ago Dr. Higginbottom received a letter from this 
man which read about as follows: 

“I am an assistant professor of biology in Wilson 
College, Bombay. The doctor has just told me that 
I am a leper and must give up my work here at once. 
Will you receive me into your institution and let me 
do some work for my suffering fellow men while I 
have yet strength?” 

Of course he was admitted; int immediately he set 
up a laboratory where he has worked out-several valu- 
able tests. He has discovered that most lepers have 
hook worm, malaria or some form of intestinal trou- 
ble all of which must be eliminated before there is 
any hope for cure. 
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Not content with this great service he has organized 
a training school composed of young men and women 
who have been cured of leprosy. These young people 
are being trained in laboratory work so that they can 
go out and help in other institutions where they are 
sorely needed. 

In order that the training, which requires about 
three years, may be as thorough as possible, Professor 
Nitale requires the study of English, mathematics, 
physiology, sanitation and the elements of chemistry 
and biology all of which he himself teaches. From 
daylight to dusk this man labors, healing the sick 
and multiplying himself all over India. 

I stood beside him in his little laboratory amazed 
and thrilled as he explained his work and was loath 
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to leave. With just pride he introduced me to a group 
of nine students, bright, promising young people en- 
thusiastic over their future work. 

Professor Nitale is a large, well-built man, good 
looking once; but the leprosy is rapidly marring his 
countenance. The intense pain is leaving deep lines 
in his face, but no word of complaint escapes his 
lips. He is one of the few souls big enough to absorb 
his suffering and translate it into joyous service, and 
this experience glows in his face a steady, transfigur- 
ing flame of love. Retiring, reticent, humble, de- 
spising pity, Professor Nitale is an obscure saviour 
of humanity of whose existence and intrinsic great- 
ness the world is unaware and unworthy.—Reprinted 
by permission from The Presbyterian Advance. 





One of the important decisions of the last Council 
session was the adoption of a 
League of plan for extending continued 
Nations Under- technical advice and cooperation 
take Big Chinese to the Chinese Government at 
Program Nanking. The League’s advi- 
sory activities in China will deal 
not only with health administration but with improve- 
ment of river traffic, creation of a civil engineering sta- 
tion, with plans for training Chinese engineers, im- 
provement of transit facilities, road building, and har- 
bor development. Permanent contact will be maintained 
between the League and the Chinese Government, in- 
cluding particularly the National Economic Council 
which China has recently established. For its part 
China undertakes to reassume its financial obligations 
to the League in which it is considerably in arrears. 


The population of the world is now about 1,550,000,- 

000, whereas at the beginning 

of the eighteenth century the 

Million Chris- figure was 600,000,000 accord- 

tians in the ing to Professor Corrado Gini, 

World of the Italian Statistical Bu- 
Teau. 

This is far below the estimate of the International 
Statistic Institute of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
which places the earth’s population at more than 
2,000,000,000. This is distributed by continents as 
follows: Asia, 950,000,000; Europe, 550,000,000; the 
two Americas, 230,000,000: Africa, 150,000,000. The 
globe’s net gain in population is a little over 30,000,- 
000 annually. Professor East, of Harvard University, 
says 150,000 are born every day and 100,000 die. 

More than 660 years will pass before the planet 
doubles its population. We shall not be jostled off 
the earth, or find too little to eat for a long time to 
come. The population will continue to congest at 
certain points and these points will be the chief storm 
centers. There is always something in crowds that 
makes them dangerous. But there is a task before the 
churches which would plainly be impossible to them 
were it not for the fact that its message, its sources of 
power, and its strategy are divine. There are said to 


Seven Hundred 


be more than 700,000,000 Christians in the world.— 
Christian Evangelist. 


One of the interesting and inspiring events in next 

Fall’s program of the Chris- 
Men and tian churches of almost all com- 
Missions Sunday munions, will be the observance 

of “Men and Missions Sunday” 
on November 15th. That date will mark the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of the meeting at which the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement was launched. ‘The meet- 
ing was held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, November 15, 1900. 

By action of many missionary boards and the hearty 
concurrence of others which promises to lead to action, 
this day is to be known as 

“Men and Missions Sunday” 

1. Every minister is being asked to preach on some 
phase of the theme of the day. 

2. Where the order of service permits, a layman 
may be requested to speak on the same topic—‘Men 
and Missions’—for five or ten minutes. 

3. Men’s Bible Classes are alsc invited to give 
time to discuss that theme. 

4. Every religious speaker on the air that day is 
being requested to call men to renewed interest in the 
study of missions at home and abroad. 

5. An inter-denominational men’s meeting is to be 
held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in the 
afternoon at 4 o’clock (E. S. T.), and simultaneous 
men’s meetings in other cities from coast to coast, 
which the Committee hopes to bind together for at 
least a portion of the time by the courtesy of one or 
more of the broadcasting companies, while they hear 
some of the foremost laymen and missionary leaders 
concerning our world-wide missionary obligations. 
These speakers will engage over 80,000 men gathered 
in groups throughout the United States and Canada, 
in purposeful thinking concerning their relation to the 
world mission of Christianity, where there were only 
eighty men engaged in that consideration twenty-five 
years ago. According to Lloyd Thomas, General 
Manager, KDKA, Pittsburgh, it is easily conceivable 
that over 8,000,000 men will listen in on that discus- 
S10n, 
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“THE RECOVERY OF WORSHIP” 
By GEORGE WALTER FISKE 
Price, $2.50 

According to the subtitle, this book is a study of the 
crucial problem of the Protestant Churches. Dr. Fiske 
writes instructively and with inspirational effect of the 
place and value of worship in the program of the 
Church and the promotion of religion. His book is 
eminently worth while, and many Protestant ministers 
will read it with interest, and will find it very helpful 
in making the worship services of their churches up- 
lifting and constructive in character making. This is 
the last of a number of books by Dr. Fiske dealing 
with religious education and devotional training in the 
home, the church and the church school. We believe 
this to be Dr. Fiske’s best book, and one which will 
have a wide circulation and reading. One does not 
need to ratify every statement in the book in order to 
commend it to the discriminating attention of min- 
isters and laymen, but on the whole, it is a sound 
book with a greatlyneeded message for the Protestant 
Churches of today.—G. G. 





A LIFE OF JESUS 
By BASIL MATHEWS 


With Two Unpublished Illustrations in Colours, by 
HoLMAN Hunt, and Thirty-three Photographs by 
the author. 519 Pages. Full Index and Ap- 
pendix with Notes and Chart. Price, $3.00. 

The appearance of this Life of Jesus, by Basil 
Mathews, is especially timely when considered in re- 
lation to the many books dealing with the life of 
Christ written in critical or negative manner. This 
volume rings with a positive note. In form, it is nar- 
rative, and from first word to last, the movement is 
that of the novel, sweeping along with a charm of style 

and delicacy of imagery that is fascinating. 

In a word, the book is popular in style, and yet noth- 
ing in either letter or spirit of the New Testament 
story is sacrificed to make it so. To accomplish this 
the author has lived for months at a time and trav- 
elled one year after another in Palestine, striving to 
feel and think his way into the life that Jesus lived 
and the truth that he taught. To quote from his 
preface, “This has helped to make the drama of Jesus’ 
life so enthralling and convincing to myself that I 
could not but try to set it down.” 

In this “setting it down” he has re-created for us 
the world in which Jesus moved; the home and village 
in which he was reared; the religion in which he was 
trained; the customs of his day both ecclesiastical and 
social; the pathways of Judea, the seasidesof Galilee, 
the Jerusalem of that hour, civil and religious; and 
alas, the hill at Golgotha. But it does not end with 
the sealed tomb, for there is the beauty of the resur- 
rection morn and the glory of the ascension mount. 
It is all there, simply told but with such a convincing 
urge that we cry with Thomas, “My Lord and my God!” 

One may not always agree with Mr. Mathews’ con- 
clusions in some minor details, but, if so, these ob- 
jections are completely lost sight of in the thrill that 
comes from the sheer beauty of the book and its stimu- 
lating and quickening power. If you can buy but one 
book for your summer reading, make it this one.—Mrs. 
L. W. Curtin. 


WHICH WAY RELIGION? 
By Harry F. Warp 
Published by Macmillan. Price, $2.00 

Many books have been written with the theme that 
our present-day Christianity is not the religion of 
Jesus, but not all of them are as well written as this 
book by Harry F. Ward. 

Professor Ward’s argument seems to be about as fol- 
lows: 1. The world today is greatly in need of a prac- 
tical, ethical, religion; one which has the “Capacity 
for bringing the power of the unseen world .. . 
to bear upon the world of daily contacts.” 2. Present- 
day Chr.stianity is not such an ethical religion. 3. 
The real religion of Jesus does fulfill the requirements. 
Now, the question .s, Is it too late for the churches to 
make the change? And if it is not too-late, do they 
have the coulage to “put the life of the.ages into the 
moral struggle of the moment and so transmute the 
highest potencies of the present into continuing 
values?” 

The author warns us of certain pitfalls, which we 
must avoid if the churches are to make this change. 
He tells us that “whenever religion has become ab- 
sorbed in abstract questions or gorgeous ceremonies, 
its devotees have thereafter become corrupt with greed 
and lust in a corrupted world.” He calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that religion becomes a part of the 
power of this world, when it “ceases trying to change 
it.” And finally, he warns us that “if religion then 
develops into sanction instead of judgment for the 
modern empire of money, it thereby becomes Chief 
Pander to the lusts of man instead of the means to 
his salvation.” 

It is very easy to dismiss all of this with a wave 
of the hand, say that this man is an extremist, does 
not know what he is talking about, and then go blithely 
on our way. But before you do this, read this book, 
“Which Way Religion?” then sit down and think of 
some of the things you see in the world today, and 
ask yourself the question, “Which Way Religion?’— 
J. C. Faw. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP 
By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 
Price $1.00 

This book is good. Leaders present and future will 
find it worth possessing. Some of the things that make 
it worth while are: 

I. Its Simplicity—Today when so many books on 
religious education bristle with such terms as “inte- 
grated personality,” “partial motivation,” “vital and in- 
tense educational experience,” “evaluation,” “screen 
tests,” etc., it is good to find a real educational book 
which any layman can understand without glossary or 
dictionary It takes real knowledge and experience 
to be simple, and Dr. Horne has both. 

II. Its Usability—Every leader, no matter where his 
work lies, will find this book practically usable, and to 
quote Dr. Horne: “Every person exerts some influence, 
and so, is to some extent, a leader. Leadership is in- 
fluence, and no person is entirely without influence.” 

III. Its Driving Power—Take for illustration the 
thirty-three essentials of leadership which are listed 
for each leader’s personal rating of himself—not of 
someone else. No thinking individual can escape “the 
jerking up” that some of these varied essentials are 
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sure to give him. Within the first two pages, the 
writer of this review found one essential that first gave 
her pause, and then set her to hard work. 

IV. Its Vividness—Dr. Horne proves himself a real 
teacher by the vividness with which he makes his 
leaders see the great principles of leadership and life 
which he would have them make their own. No teach- 
er, worn by the daily grind of classroom, should fail 
to get the good cheer and the renewed power, which 
are so ably set forth in Chapter 5, “The Ministry of 
Teaching.” The closing sentence of that chapter reads: 
“Blessed indeed are you teachers: for you have an 
Elder Brother who is the Great Teacher, even of the 
whole world.” 

V. Its Honest Christian Viewpoint—Never does the 
writer leave us in any doubt of his adherence to and 
his reliance on Christ as the Head, the Motive, the 
Power, of all religious education. In the brief ten 
pages covered by his chapter—‘Religious Education— 
Our Dangers and Our Needs’—Dr. Horne offers food for 
long and unbiased thinking, and direction for definite 
action. We quote one sentence: “There is no quarrel 
here with a social gospel; only with that kind of 
social gospel which omits personal immortality, ex- 
ternal authority, and the revealing Christ of the tran- 
scendent God.” 

We hope that you will like this book as much as 
we have. It will be a fine addition to the workers’ 
Library of any church.—A. B. B. 





HISTORY OF FUNDAMENTALISM 
By STEwart G. COLE 
Published by Richard R. Smith. Price, $2.50 

This is a history of the so-called Fundamentalist 
movement in the Northern Baptist Convention; the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.; the Disciples Denomina- 
tion; the Methodist Church, and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

The book is well written, shows a wealth of pains- 
taking research, and gives some very interesting side- 
lights into the workings of ecclesiastical machinery in 
the denominations enumerated above. We may not be 
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very proud of some of the revelations contained in this 
book, but it is perhaps best that they should no longer 
be kept in the dark. 

For the most part, Professor Cole is eminently fair 
in his statements, but he occasionally allows himself 
to indulge in sweeping generalities, which have a tend- 
ency to detract from the value of the entire book. Gen- 
eralities must always be used with care, and they 
have no place in a work which purports to be _his- 
tory. One of the generalities to which we should like 
to take serious exception is a statement concerning the 
clergy of the South. Speaking of Southern ministers, 
he has this to say: “Because the religious training of 
these men has been bookish, doctrinal, orthodox, they 
have attempted to suppress liberal thinking and to sta- 
bilize traditional Christianity.”” The latter charge, we 
shall not discuss, but it is certainly making a grave 
charge to say that all of the ministers who live and 
work in the South, have attempted to suppress liberal 
thinking. 

But in spite of these criticisms, we heartily recom- 
mend this book to those who are interested in present- 
day trends of religious thought. It certainly presents 
one side of the situation, and we ought to know as 
many sides as possible before forming conclusions.— 
J. C. Faw. 

GOD IN THE SLUMS 
By HuGH REDWoop 
Price, $1.25 

In her introduction to this book, Commander Evan- 
geline Booth says: “If ever there was a human docu- 
ment, genuine and vivid and moving, we have it here. 
There is the agony of tears. There is the ripple of 
laughter, the curse of hatred, and the grace of bless- 
ing.’ The author was the night editor of a great 
London daily, who found himself thrown by a great 
catastrophe, into contact with life in the London slums 
and with the transforming power of the gospel as lived 
by the Salvation Army shock troops. The book is a 
real “thriller,” as far as interest is concerned, and 
any Christian will find it an encouraging and hearten- 
ing document.—H. B. W. 





Conserving Personal Religion 
By CLARENCE E. FLYNN 


HE fathers talked a great deal about a Christian 
experience, and placed a great emphasis upon 


the necessity of it. By it they meant something 
very real—a personal experience of the presence of 
God in the human heart. Many have discovered that 
such an experience is not a very easy thing to obtain. 
Many, too, have discovered that keeping it is also a 
problem. 

A Christian experience is kept by avoiding the kind 
of things and people that are by their nature destruc- 
tive of so delicate an inward adjustment of the spiritual 
self. Shallow people and wordly ways do not recon- 
cile themselves with a high level of spiritual vitality. 
Many try to effect such a reconciliation, but they all 
tail. The spiritual life and unspiritual things are 
mutually repellant. 

The keeping of a Christian experience demands con- 
‘tant nurture and cultivation. The tools are old and 
tried. They have been recommended countless times, 
but they must still be recommended because their effect 
\s specific. One of them is the daily devotional read- 


ing of the Bible. The other is the habit of daily 
prayer. ‘These are very easy things to do, but they 
are also very easy things to neglect. 

Another means to the preservation of a Christian 
experience is to keep at least one sacrificial element in 
one’s life. At the center of the Christian religion is a 
cross. Whoever would come after Jesus must take his 
cross daily and follow. The first great problem of a 
Christian is to get self out of his life and keep it out. 
A cross is the only thing that will do that. The per- 
son who does not get a cross and carry it will not long 
keep his experience of God. 

One of the most effective means to the preservation 
of a Christian experience is to pass it on. The more 
money or property one gives away the less he has, but 
with knowledge and religion the opposite is true. They 
are two things of which the more we give away the more 
we have. Religion must live largely by the missionary 
impulse. Nothing else will clinch one’s personal faith 
like leading another to Christ. 
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him which they must have expected him to wel- 

come. His answer is surprising, for it virtually 
means that there was no special value in what they 
asked. 


They said, “Lord, increase our faith.” He did not 
look up and thank God that they had reached such a 
stage of growth. He told them that that was not 
what they needed. The increase of faith would take 
care of itself if it was living faith to begin with. He 
said that if they had faith as a grain of mustard seed 
they could do the greatest things that faith can do. 
(Luke 17:6.) This was not a lesson on the dimen- 
sions of faith. He did not say, “As a grain of sand,” 
which is the size of a mustard seed. A grain of sand 
is complete and done for; it does not grow; it has 
no living, growing principle in it. In another con- 
nection Christ used the mustard seed for the very rea- 
son of its growing power. It becomes a great shrub 
by asserting its living principle in the midst of its 
environment. (Luke 13:19.) This is what mustard- 
seed faith does. Its present size is not important; it 
is the living principle within it that counts. For this 
can grow until faith becomes equal to any demand 
that may be made on it. 


The point of Christ’s reply, then, is that faith is a 
growing force in life. Though it begins quite simply, 
it develops into great power. Nobody can increase 
our faith. There is no reason why anyone should 
do so. Faith asks only what a mustard seed asks—- 
a chance to grow, to let its life out, to become actually 
what it is potentially. A mustard seed asks soil, sun- 
shine, water, the growing elements in its environment. 
Given those things, it will do the rest. You cannot 
increase a mustard seed; you can merely give it a 
chance. But if you do give it a chance it does its 
own increasing. ‘That is what faith needs—a chance 
to grow, to assert its inner life. At the beginning it 
may seem as unpromising as a tight little mustard 
seed. But it will as certainly use its chance as the 
seed. 


Ti disciples of Christ once made a request of 


There is a growing soil for faith. It must be treated 
as faith and not merely as a modified doubt. Our 
zeal must be, not to believe as little as we can, but 
to cover as wide a sweep as we honestly can. Some- 
times we speak as though the desirable thing is to 
find out how little one can believe and yet be saved, 
or to find out what is possible to believe when so little 
is possible, whereas the normal thing for a believing 
heart is to find out how rich and full its faith can 


REV. CLELAND B. McAFEE, D. D. 


Copyright 1928, by American Tract Society 


be. One can begin with a very slight belief and grow 
into something fine and broad. 

Sometimes one begins by realizing that the Bible 
must be a remarkable book since so many people read 
it and believe in it. This is not much. But if it is 
honestly given its chance and one treats the Bible 
like that kind of a book, the faith grows into some- 
thing richer. 

One might begin by saying that Christ is surely the 
noblest of human beings, worthiest of our admiration 
and imitation. That seems pitifully little. But if it 
is honestly obeyed and treated as faith and not as 
modified doubt, it has promise of far greater things. 
No one can sincerely admire and imitate our Lord 
without coming into fuller knowledge of him and 
gaining a greater faith about him. 

If, however, one says: “I believe this about the 
Bible or about Christ, and I will not believe that,” this 
really makes of supposed faith a barrier to faith, modi- 
fying a large doubt by a limited faith. What one 
ought to say is, “I believe this; now let me be true 
to it and see to what it may grow, setting no limits 
on it.” 

What one does not believe is not important to de- 
cide.. It is the faith which one has, not the faith one 
has not, that is important. Our real difficulties are 
not the things we do not understand, but the things 
we do know and yet refuse to treat as though we knew 
them. We do not begin with the whole range of Chris- 
tian truth when we become Christians. We may be- 
gin with something very small in itself. It is for this 
that we are responsible and it is in loyalty to this 
that we grow into something larger and richer. If it 
does not accept its chance to grow then it must be a 
grain of sand; it is not alive. 

The apostle Paul wrote that we might differ or be 
disturbed about some things, but we can trust God to 
reveal more to us—“only, whereunto we have attained, 
by that same (attainment) let us walk.” (Phil. 3:16.) 
Our danger is that we will not let our little faith have 
a chance to grow. A mustard seed, laid away on a 
shelf or left in a packet, can no more grow than a 
grain of sand. Our faith grows by use. ‘That is 
part of its chance, its soil, water, sunshine. When 
we live by it and are true to it, we find it increasing 
in power. Instead of saying, “O, that I had more 
faith!” let us learn to say, “I will be true to the liv- 
ing faith I already have, so that it may grow into 
greater power.”—Reprinted by permission. Copies 
may be secured from American Tract Society, 7 West 
45th Street, New York. 
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Paragraphs to Ponder 


In Planning for the August Program on Synodical and 
Presbyterial Home Missions 
Compiled by GRACE McGAVRAN, from current books on Home Missions 


there are still 10,000 villages in the rural life 
of America today without a church of any kind 
—Jewish, Roman Catholic or Protestant; 30,000 vil- 
lages in the rural life of America without a resident 
pastor; 13,400,000 children under twelve years of age 
who are receiving no religious instruction; more than 
one-half of the population of the nation today not con- 
nected with any institution representing organized 
religion. Besides the unmet religious needs of these 
unoccupied areas and un-Christianized groups, the life 
of the nation is threatened by sinful attitudes: self- 
will, the desire to be outside the law of obedience; self- 
interest, the desire to be outside the law of sacrifice; 
self-complacency, the desire to be outside the law of 
fellowship. Only the service of Christian love can 
save America from these three deadly foes. 
* = 2 
In more than half the States in the Union the per- 
centage of adult population in churches outside of 
cities of over 25,000 was less in 1926 than in previous 
ten-year periods, according to the Federal Religious 
Census. The worst record in this regard, apart from 
the South, is made in the states that are predominantly 
Protestant territory, and within this group the losses 
are greatest in the so-called “home mission” states. 
.* = s 
Country people are not, as is commonly supposed, 
generally addicted to the habit of church-going. It 
will be a surprise to many to learn that relatively 
more people belong to urban churches (incorporated 
communities of 2,500 people and up) than to rural 
churches, 58 per cent for the cities and 52 per cent 
for the country. This may mean lack of opportunity 
rather than lack of religious interest, but in any case 


Nithere. are still 10,000 all that has been done, 


it means less church life 
lage and country. 


and church culture for vil- 


* * * 


In village and country communities home missions 
have done some of their most fruitful work. From 
the churches that they have planted and helped to sup- 
port, a perennial stream of life has flowed that has 
brought refreshment to many an arid city community. 
But here, as elsewhere, the new conditions have wrought 
havoc with traditional programs and it has become 
imperative that there be developed a new strategy for 
the evangelization of village and country life. 

i x 

The urban-rural conflict has wide ramifications and 
presents an outstanding example of contemporary ten- 
dencies. It has developed antagonisms that are mutu- 
ally hurtful. The city cannot survive without the 
farms and farmers. Rural problems cannot be solved 
without the help of the cities, and one of the realest 
of the problems of the country is the city itself. The 
development of a humane and happy American life 
calls for the full cooperation of city and country in 
a common task. 

a ae. 

It has become imperative that there be developed 
a new strategy for the evangelization of village and 
country life. Present conditions in the country cen- 
ter round a decreasing population, hard economic con- 
ditions, and a debilitated leadership. Larger farms, 
bigger machines, scientific methods, are changing the 
population of the countryside. Religious life has de- 


clined. The closing of churches which country people 
had been accustomed to attend has had a disastrous 
effect upon their church-going in general. 

—World Call. 
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Saved!—Mrs. Z. V. Myers. 





HoME OF HUMBLE MEXICAN FAMILY 


Whether Christian or not, the Mexican Mother welcomes a daughter into her home as lovingly as 
she does a son, and she does the best she can to train her in the way she thinks is right and to shield 
her from all harm. Early in life the little daughter, in a humble home, is taught to perform domestic 
tasks in the same primitive way the mother was taught as a child. Long before she reaches her 
teens, the little girl is a little woman. wearing exactly the same kind of clothes her mother wears, 
shawl over her head and shoulders, long skirts with several ruffles, and tied very tight in the middle. 
The relation between mother and daughter is loving and sympathetic, if undemonstrative. The daugh- 
ters love and respect their mcthers. The mothers love their daughters and give them the best they 
can. May more and more of them find Christ, and have the mutual joy of knowing that both are 








For the August Programs 


THE CIRCLE PROGRAM. Topic: “Mothers and 
Daughters in. Mexico.”, .Two unusually interesting 
leaflets’ have. been prepared especially for this program 
by. our. gifted missionary writers, Mrs. Z. V. Myers 
and. Mrs..R. €. Morrow. These leaflets, together with 
special “Suggestions” for presenting the program, have 
been mailed to all subscribers for Year Book litera- 
ture. .Others can secure this package of program helps 
from the Department of Woman’s Work, 270-277 
Field Building, St. Louis, Mo., for 10 cents. In the 
Foreign Missions section of this issue of THE SURVEY 
are two articles regarding our work in Mexico: “Im- 
pressions Received in ‘La Luz’ Sanitarium” and 
“Some Hospital Patients.” After the stories given in 
the leaflets referred to above have been presented the 
Program Leader should give, :in. her own words, a 
synopsis of these two articles iii THE Survey. 

SPECIAL MUSIC always adds to the attractiveness 
of the program. 


THE AUXILIARY . INSPIRATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM. “Neighborly News” is the topic of this pro- 
gram which deals with the subject of Synodical and 
Presbyterial Home Missions. The article, “Paragraphs 
to Ponder,” in the Auxiliary Department of this issue 
of THE SuRVEY gives. some interesting general facts 
which show the need for this type of Mission. work. 
In cooperation with the Synodical Secretary of. this 
Cause in each Synod and the Chairmen of Synod’s and 
Presbytery’s Home Missions, special helps have been 
provided for this program, and have been sent by the 
Department of Woman’s Work to subscribers for Year 
Book Literature, together with special “Suggestions” 
for presenting the program. 

See Lantern Page this issue of Tue Survey for an 
outline for presenting. ‘Orphanage work at this meeting. 


A Frac Map 


On a large piece of white cardboard, make a map 
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Nenpartment of 
Woman’s Work 


of your Synod with various Presbyteries outlined. 
Dot, with colored crayons, places where Synodical and 
Presbyterial work is conducted. Use a different color 
for each type of work. 

At the meeting have different members speak of the 
various types of Synodical and. Presbyterial work con- 
ducted in your Synod. As they give their talks, have 
them locate on the map the Mission points mentioned. 
A small flag, same color as the crayon dots, might be 
placed on the map at these points. The little flags 
can be cut any size desired and made by running a 
large-headed pin through one end for the flag staff. 
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WHERE TO SECURE FURTHER HELPS FOR SYNODICAL 
AND PRESBYTERIAL PROGRAMS 

1. From your pastor. 

2. From your Presbyterial or Synodical Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions. (Your pastor can give 
you his name and address.) 

3. From your Synodical Orphanage. 

4. From your Synodical Schools and Colleges. 

5. From the Department of Woman’s Work, 270- 
277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. When ordering 
these Synodical and Presbyterial helps from the Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work, send 10 cents to cover cost. 





The Kellersbergers Visit an African Big Chief 


E HAVE just returned from a week-end visit 
V¢ to one of the biggest African Chiefs in the 
Congo and I am eager to tell you about it. 
We left on Saturday in a truck with our cook, beds, 
mosquito nets, food, etc. It took us three hours to 
cross the river on a native ferry, as the current was 
swift and the boat drifts down stream. I can imagine 
the commotion caused in America if all of us had to 
wait all morning at every stream before we could get 
across. 
We arived at the “Capitol City” of this Chief about 
3 P. M., and found that a sub-chief had vacated his 
mud palace for us. It was quite cool and refreshing 
after our long ride in the heat, and with our own 
beds, etc., it made a comfortable camp for us. We 
went at once to pay our respects to the Chief and 
found him still dressing. Each time we saw him he 
wore a new attire. Once he was arrayed in paint and 
feathers, animal skins, and costly ivory ornaments; 
again in a skirt of many colors, representing the Bel- 
gian flag; and the third time he wore a white European 
suit trimmed in brass buttons and with a huge medal 
around his neck given him by the Government as a 
symbol of his great rank. In spite of his gaudy gar- 
ments, he could not conceal his real Africanism, for 
he could neither read nor write, and is the product 
of raw heathenism. Most of the big chiefs are dying 
out, but this one has thousands of people under his 
control and receives taxes which make him immensely 
wealthy. He had four new model automobiles in his 
yard and Solomon’s harem was not to be compared to 
his polygamy. He had 300 wives inside his fence 
and perhaps that many more outside, and so many 
children we could not get them in one picture, and so 
had to take moving pictures of them. The most in- 
teresting character of all was his old Mother, wrinkled 


with almost a century of African barbarism, She wore 
a beautiful collar of embroidered shells and heavy brass 
anklets and armlets that weighted her down. No doubt 
she has eaten human flesh, and when she dies (unless 
the State interferes) live women will be buried with 
her to keep her company in the spirit world. The 
next most picturesque figure was the “Head Wife.” 
She weighed at least 300 pounds and if I could take 
her into an American circus I could get rich over- 
night, only I would not like to grow rich that way. 
She is chosen to boss the other wives, and if her heavy 
hand was placed on my shoulder I, too, would surely 
get to work if I were they. Cloth constitutes the wealth 
of the people out here and this wife was surely an 
expensive luxury. 

The other favored wives were dressed in gaudy Euro- 
pean cloth with cheap ornaments, but most of them 
wore only loin cloths, and had their naked bodies, 
hair, and babies covered with red palm oil making an 
objectionable sight and odor. They remain thus un- 
til their babies are weaned, and then they celebrate 
the occasion with a heathen dance. How we longed 
for their souls to be annointed with the oil of the 
Holy Spirit. 

As far as we know we held the first Christian Serv- 
ice ever had inside the Chief’s compound, and to me, 
the experience of witnessing the preaching to these 
heathen, under the tropical sun, was far more impres- 
sive and important than when I worshipped with the 
King and Queen in the beautiful Cathedral at Ant- 
werp. Pray for this harem, for these people have to 
give up EVERYTHING plus PERSECUTION to 
become Christian. Perhaps our religion would mean 
more to us if it cost us more. 


—JuLia LAKE KELLERSBERGER. 








“At Oliveira, Brazil, there is a Woman’s Society of about five young 
girls and fourteen women. Of the women, only the president knows how 
to read, and she went to school only three months, and cannot read 
writing. But they all know how to pray, and do it. They have a special 
prayer-meeting every week, and every member takes part.” 






























































“The Gay of Peace” 
“The Prince of Peace” 


Many years before Christ was born in Bethlehem, the prophet foretold his com- 
ing into the world, not only as the Saviour of men, but also as “The Prince of Peace.” 
Shortly before his birth, Zacharias, the father of John the Baptisi, “was filled with 
the Holy Ghost” and prophecied that he who should “guide our feet into the way 
of peace” was at hand. Then, when Jesus was born in the city of David, a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host sang of “peace on earth,” thus announcing the coming of 
him who should bring peace to the hearts of men. 

During his earthly ministry, this same Jesus spoke peace to the tempest and 
peace to the soul. And “having made peace through the blood of his cross,” he 
left himself not without a witness to those of all ages who should find that “the 
way of peace” is the way of the Cross. Not only so, but having ascended into 
heaven, the risen Christ declared that one day, when “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” then every tongue shall confess 
him as Prince of Peace indeed. And the testimony of Scripture is unmistakably 
clear concerning these wondrous truths: 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE PROPHET— 

“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called . . . The Prince of Peace.” 
Isaiah 9:6. 

THE TESTIMONY OF ZACHARIAS— 

“The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace.” Luke 
1:78, 79. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE ANGELS— 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” Luke 
2:14. 

TAE TESTIMONY OF THE LORD JESUS— 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” John 14:27. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT— 

“The fruit of the Spiritis . . . peace . . . The peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 
Gal. 5:22; Phil. 4:7. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTLE— 
“Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
Having made peace through the blood of his cross . . . For he is our 
peace . . . Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace always by all means 
. . + The God of peace be with you all.” Rom. 5:1; Col. 1:20; Eph. 2:14; II 
Thess. 3:16; Rom. 15:33. 
THE TESTIMO Y OF THE RISEN LORD— 

“Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and be their God. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away. And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, [ make all 
things new . . . And there shall be no more curse: but the throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it; and his servants shall serve him: and they shall see 
his face; and his name shall be in their foreheads. And there shall be no night 
there; and they need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them 


light: and they shall reign for ever and ever . . . Behold, I come quickly.” 
Rev. 21:3-5; 22:3-5, 7. 
“And his name shall be called . . . The Prince of Peace!” 


—SammMy D. Hocuve. 
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WHY DID YOU COME? 


“Six high school girls were asked to usher. 
because I was one of the six.” 

“Mrs. Blank gave a luncheon today, with one of the 
speakers as guest of honor. Of course all of the guests 
came right on to the meeting.” 

“I am one of the auto committee who go after many 
of the shut-ins and those who cannot come on account 
of the distance. So of course I am here.” 

“The elders’ wives were asked to act as hostesses 
and welcome all the strangers and indifferent members. 
I am an elder’s wife.” 


I came 


* * * *&©§ & & 


THRIFT AND HAPPINESS EXCHANGE. Here’s an- 
other idea: “We, too, collect Victrola records, but 
we send ours to Miss Dowd’s school (the Carrie Mc- 
Millan Home), in Kochi, Japan.” 

Please everyone read what the June and July Lan- 
terns have to say of the Thrift and Happiness Exchange 
and let us have your help in making it a success. 


* * *£ *&€ & & 


SYNODICAL AUXILIARY ENTERS BROADCAST- 
ING FIELD—Yes, that was the climax to the publicity 
received by one of the Southern Presbyterian Synodi- 
cal Auxiliaries during its meeting last year, The eve- 
ning was given over largely to a musical program, but 
greetings were sent to the women of the State by the 
Secretary of Woman’s Work and by the President of 
the Synodical Auxiliary. No doubt this was a means 
of increasing interest in the work of the Auxiliary. 

It certainly goes to show that the Publicity Chairman 
was on the job. Others desiring to use this suggestion 
will not find August too early to start planning for 
such an end. . 


*s_ * & & & & 


SUGGESTIONS WHICH MIGHT PROVE HELPFUL 
TO OTHER FOREIGN MISSION SECRETARIES. 
“One Foreign Mission Secretary has planned to make 
her Auxiliary members do some writing. At each 
Auxiliary meeting she appoints three members to 
write a letter to as many foreign missionaries. Each 
member writes to a different missionary. When a re- 
ply has been rece‘ved from the missionary, the letter 
1s read before the Auxiliary. 

_One Secretary of this Cause has subscribed to the 
Year Book Literature, for both Circle and Inspirational 
meetings. She has done this in order that she may 
be of help to the Program Chairman when Foreign 
arg is the topic for the monthly meeting. A fine 
n, 8. 


THE 


ILIARY CANTERN 


Meil suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


270277 Tield Building, St. lovis, Mo, 


ONE SYNODICAL S. & P. SECRETARY sent to her 
local secretaries a splendid talk for presenting the 
work of that Synod’s orphanage. The outline of her 
talk, given herewith, might help others in presenting 
the erphanage cause: 


1. An interesting story of 
Location. 


2. 
3. Who responsible for (names of Presbyteries and 
4 


its beginning. 


Synods). 

Imaginary trip with speaker: (To begin day 
with earliest risers necessary to go evening 
before—where stay—-). 

Hear “fire boys” at 4 A. M. 

See squad dairy boys at 5. 

Cooks and cooking. 

Dining-room work. 

Morning worship. 

Who expected to work. 

Attitude of children. 

Schedule of work and study. 

Dormitory (or home) life. 

At evening our thanks for having part in work. 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

.. 
h. 
i. 

i 


* * *+ * & * 


AN ALPHABET OF “SOME THINGS” YOU CAN DO 
FOR YOUR AUXILIARY 


A—Attend meetings regularly. 

B—Be on time. 

C—Co operate. 

D—Don’t neglect your obligations. 

E—Endeavor to do your part. 

F—Forget the faults of others. 

G—Give gladly and proportionately. 

H—Help to make meetings attractive. 

I—Invite others to attend meetings. 

J—Joyously welcome new members and visitors. 
K—Keep yourself informed. 

L—‘“Love one another.” 

M—Measure up to the standard. 

N—Never allow yourself to grow discouraged. 
O—Offer to serve. 

P—Pray and work. 

Q—Quarrel with no one. 

R—Read THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

S—Show thankfulness with a daily thank-offering. 
T—Tell others about your Auxiliary. 

U—tutilize your talents. 

V—Very carefully select your officers. 

W—wWork with them. 

X—X-ray yourself for weak spots. 

Y—yYour place can be filled by no one else. 
Z—Zeal, on your part, for Christ’s Work will win. 


* *+ * * & & 


SEPTEMBER IS BUT ONE MONTH AWAY, so it is 
new time to make ready for your “LOYALTY” meet- 
ing. The following items will give you a start toward 
your plans: 
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ANOTHER LOVELY PARTY was our attraction for 
Rally Day. (This year it is the “Loyalty” meeting 
and comes in September). The goal was set for an 
attendance of 100. In connection with this party we 
had a real party table set with everything in keeping 
with the autumn season. To this we invited all the 
old ladies of the church, their “favors” being beauti- 
fully decorated baskets of uniform size and in colors 
of orange and black. They were filled, one by each 
Circle, for her old lady, and contained everything de- 
lightful, from a box of mints to a bottle of grape juice, 
and were topped with other fruits and California 
grapes and the place card. The old ladies sat at the 
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party table with the minister and a few visitors and 
were served at the same time as the entire Auxiliary 
with lovely refreshments. 

IT IS THE ANNUAL CUSTOM of this Auxiliary to 
send, in October, a donation of canned and preserved 
fruits to the Orphans’ Home. A month previous, notice 
was given that this collection of fruit would be taken 
Rally Day (Loyalty meeting this year, and in Sep- 
tember). Two ladies were to receive the contribu- 
tions as they came in. The jars were arranged on an 
artistically decorated table, having a background of 
autumn leaves, with pumpkins, cornstalks, etc., and 
when the collection was packed there were eighty jars. 





readers to service. 


iliary. 





The Auxiliary Book-of-the-Month 


EXPERIENCES IN MOUNTAIN MISSION WORK 
By R. P. SMITH 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Publishers. Paper, 50c; cloth, $1.00 


The book is a record of the experiences which the writer acquired while engaged 
in Home Mission work in the mountains of North Carolina. The pathos of these 
situations will be keenly felt, but at the same time one will appreciate and revere the 
sacrifices and hardships endured by those whose lives touched these people of the hills, 
and who, under the guidance of God, literally caused the waste places to “blossom as 
the rose.” The book is interestingly written, gripping the heart and challenging the 


It is especially appropriate for reading this month, when Synodical and Presby- 
terial Home Missions is the topic for the inspirational meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 


Order from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 






















It is enough, 
I come. 


Have conquered. 
I come, 
It is enough. 


Is it enough? 
I go! 


It is enough, 
I go! 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Enough! 


By MARY A. HOLT 


Christ’s human face, divinely lit, 
God’s love a’shining out from it, 


His hand points toward the farthest shore 
Where human hands, outstretched, beg for 
The Christ who conquered,—lo! 











REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


410 Urban Building, 122 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
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The 1931 General Assembly 
and The Ministers Annuity Fund 


Christian Education and Ministerial Relief was 
appointed by the General Assembly in May, 
1931, at Montreat, N. C. Rev. Donald W. Richard- 
son, D. D., was the Chairman. 
After mature deliberation the Commitee recommended 
the following action touching the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund, which was heartily adopted: 


A N UNUSUALLY able standing committee on 


THE ACTION 


We note with gratification the progress which has 
been made in the promotion of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund. In the face of tremendous difficulties, there are 
promising indications of the final success of this plan. 
We would commend the unabating zeal and enthusiasm 
of our Executive Secretary in the promotion of this 
plan; and we recommend that this General Assembly 
urge that every effort be put forth by all of the organi- 
zations, officers and members of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States to establish the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund by April 1, 1932, so that its ministries 
may begin without further delay. 

That to this end the General Assembly call upon all 
of the agencies of the General Assembly, the Synods, 
and the Presbyteries, and all of the men and women 
and youth of the Church to unite in their efforts to 
complete the accrued liability fund of $3,000,000 to pro- 
vide in part for the prior service of the ministers and 
missionaries of the entire Church. 

That the Assembly hereby set aside the third Sunday 
in October—October 18, 1931—as a Mobilization Day, 
when this cause shall be laid upon the heart and con- 
science of every member of the Church and the follow- 
ing week, when each member shall have an opportunity 
to have some part in this movement which will enable 
the Church to fulfill more honorably the pledge it 
makes to those who are called away from the sources 
of worldly gain and are required to give all of ther 
time to the preaching of the gospel or to spiritual 
ministries. 


REQUEST FOR AN Ap INTERIM COMMITTEE 


The Presbytery of Bethel forwarded an overture to 
the Assembly asking that an Ad Interim Committee be 
appointed to study the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. In 
the Presbytery a protest against this overture was signed 
by a number of those present. The overture was 
answered in the negative, after its author kad been 
heard by the Assembly. One of the commissioners 
‘rom Bethel Presbytery asked to record a protest to 
‘is answer. He asked that any who desired to sign 
the protest meet immediately after adjournment. It 
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was signed by only two commissioners from that Pres- 
bytery. 
ANSWER TO PROTEST 
The following answer to the protest was prepared 
by Dr. J. L. Fowle, at the direction of the General 
Assembly, and was approved by the Assembly and or- 
dered to record: 


The Committee appointed to answer the protest of 
two commissioners against the refusal of the General 
Assembly to appoint an Ad Interim Committee to study 
the Min:sters’ Annuity Fund, recommends the follow- 
ing statement to the Assembly: 

The General Assembly gave careful attention and 
thorough study to the Ministers’ Annuity Fund and 
the report of its Committee on Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief. Upon the request of a commissioner 
from Bethel Presbytery, Rev. R. W. Jopling, the author 
of the overture from the Presbytery of Bethel, who was 
not a commissioner to the General Assembly, was per- 
mitted to address the General Assembly in order that 
he might present the reasons for his disapproval of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund. After hearing Rev. Mr. Jop- 
ling courteously and patiently, the Assembly refused to 
appoint an Ad Interim Committee to make further 
study of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund and heartily en- 
dorsed the efforts of our Executive Committee, instruct- 
ing them to complete the Fund as soon as possible. 
This Assembly again set its hearty approval upon the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund as it had done at the seven 
previous meetings, and found nothing in the remarks 
of Rev. Mr. Jopling to change its decision. 

An analysis of the overture and the protest shows 
those who signed it based their contention on the 
claim that the Minister’s Annuity Fund is unfair and 
un-Scriptural, 

1. The Plan is Fair 


The Plan of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is fair and 
in a most effective way allows the strong to help the 
weak. Were all salaries the same, all annuities would 
be the same, as the annuity is deferred salary. Some 
ministers get larger salaries and they and their church 
pay larger dues. They will build up their annuities to 
the maximum of $2,000 in a few years, and their larger 
payments go to increase the minimum annuities of 
those who pay on smaller salaries. 

The brethren also overlook the fact that the work 
of the Ministerial Relief will continue. They do not 
seem to understand that this Fund will stabilize the 
support of the minister and the missionary, and that 
for a while the relief offerings will continue, but that 
for all time the permanent endowment, now amounting 
to more than $1,600,000, will minister to all such cases 
of need as are referred to in the protest. They confuse 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, which is erected to pre 
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vent need, with Ministerial Relief, which will be con- 
tinued to meet such need as cannot be prevented. 
2. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund is Scriptural 
Surely no one acquainted with the Scriptures would 
deny that it is Scriptural to provide for the needs of 
the servants of the Lord by building up of annuities 
for them during the days of their active service, and 
also by supplementing their annuities in cases of special 
need. 
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If the Spirit of God guides and controls the delibera- 
tions of His people, surely eight General Assemblies 
have not been misguided in endorsing the Plan, and 
the Assembly of 1930 in affirming that the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund is “a sane, equitable, Christian business 
plan of meeting an obligation laid upon the Church 
by its great Head anud recognized by the Church in 
all ages.” 





The Plan of the Ministers Annuity Fund 
Is in Harmony with the Word of God 


“Surely no one aquainted with the Scriptures would deny that it is Scriptural 
to provide for the needs of the servants of the Lord by building up of annuities 
for them during the days of their active service, and also by supplementing 
their annuities in cases of special need."—The 1931 General Assembly. 


1. It presupposes the minister and the missionary 
will give themselves wholly to the service of the 
Church and the Kingdom, forsaking gainful occupa- 
tions, according to God’s plan. 

“But the tithes I have given to the 
Levites to inherit; therefore I have said unto them, 
Among the children of Israel they shall have no 
inheritance.’”—Numbers 18:24. 

“Wherefore Levi hath no part nor inheritance 
with his brethren; the Lord is his inheritance, ac- 
cording as the Lord thy God promised him.”— 
Deuteronomy 10:8, 9. 

2. It assumes that the Church desires to obey God’s 
will and to keep its own most definite and sacred 
promise to free its ministry from “worldly care and 
avocation.” 

“Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not the 
Levite as long as thou livest upon the earth.”— 
Deuteronomy 12:19. 

“And the Levite that is within thy gates; thou 
shalt not forsake him; for he hath no part nor 
inheritance with thee.”—Deuteronomy 14:27. 

3. It is based on the expectation that the Church 
will not abandon its spiritual benefactors, but will 
share with them in temporal things. 

“If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is 
it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things ?”—I Corinthians 9:11. 

“Now there was found in it a poor wise man, 
and he by his wisdom delivered the city; yet no 
man remembered that same poor wise man.”— 
Ecclesiastes 9:15. 

4. It is established in harmony with the fact that 
the will of God as revealed in the Old Testament 
finds new and definite sanction in the teaching of 
Jesus. 

“Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves; for the 
workman is worthy of his meat.”—Matthew 10:9, 
10. 

“He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward; and he 


that receivth a righteous man in the name of a 
righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s re- 
ward.”—Matthew 10:41. 

“And the King shall answer cnd say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ve have done 
it unto one of the least of thes. my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.”—Matthew 25:40. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire.”—Luke 
10:7. 

5. It keeps in view the admonitions of Paul (1) 
that the teachings of the Old Testament be followed 
in the early church and (2) that this be done in no 
haphazard, uncertain way. 

“For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.’—I Corinthians 9:9. 

“Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gos- 
pel.”—I Corinthians 9:14. 

“Upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as God has prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings when I come.”— 
I Corinthians 16:2. 

“Let him that is taught in the word communt- 
cate unto him that teacheth in all good things.” —- 
Galatians 6:6. 

6. It is in accord with the inspired instructions to 
Timothy, who was admonished not only to hard ap- 
plication and to spiritual adventure, but was warned 
also as to his duty to his own household. 

“But if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” — 
I Timothy 5:8. 

7. Humbly and effectively it will serve in accord 
with God’s promise to those who labor and sacrifice 
in his cause. 

“It shall come to pass that at evening time it 
shall be light.’”—Zechariah 14:7. 

“For God is not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labor of love, which ye have showed toward 
his name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, 
and do minister,”—Hebrews 6:10, 
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Reasons Why the Minister Should Cooperate 


In the Establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


I. His personal relation to, it is negligible. This 
is especially true in the larger churches where the most 
of the Accrued Liability must be secured. 

1. There are nearly as many wives, widows and 
orphans as ministers among the beneficiaries of Min- 
isterial Relief. 

2. In the solution of this problem the Church has 
as much at stake as the ministers. Rightly considered 
the Church will be the chief beneficiary of the plan. 
3. It is of the very essence of Christianity. “Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
To plead for proper provision for these veterans is not 
begging. It is counsel to do right that the people need 
—counsel for the lack of which the Church is daily 
forfeiting the blessings of duty done. ‘Therefore, to 
the ministry, we would say: Shake off your false 
modesty. Help the Church to do right. Your aged 
brethren are suffering through a neglect for which the 
people are not responsible, since they do not know 
the fact. It is in your power to make the facts known 
and to help them. “Whoso seeth his brother have 


need, and shutteth up his compassicn from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” 

II. There is immediate and urgent need for bring- 
ing this subject to the attention of every church. The 


minister is the leader in every great church cause. No 
one can take his place. 

1. It is of the highest importance to prepare the 
way for the launching of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 

2. A more lasting and equally urgent reason for 
bringing this subject to the attention of every church is 
the pressing need of the growing class of aged and 
disabled ministers and missionaries. 

III., We appeal to the minister as the key man. 

1. BRETHREN, WE BESEECH YOU to lay this 


cause upon the hearts of your people. You will find 
them responsive to its appeal. It is no longer a mat- 
ter that can be left to the occasional address of a 
Secretary delivered at a conference or a Presbytery. 
The appeal should be made in every church. 

2. Let no one think that the Executive Committee 
of the General Assembly and the Committees of Synods 
and Presbyteries can consummate this great program 
in some confidential manner in a little corner of the 
Church’s conscience and interest. It cannot be done 
that way. It should not be done that way. The 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund is too far-reaching in its 
significance in the present welfare of our Church and 
on its future usefulness. It should have the intelligent 
interest, the earnest prayers, the loyal cooperation, and 
the liberal financial support of every member of the 
Presbyterian household. 

IV. The Challenge of a Great Layman. 

“There will be no indelicacy in the minister advo- 
cating this Plan,” says Hon. E, S. Jouett, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Counsel of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad System, “and this he must do with zeal 
and diligence if it is to succeed. While this is a great 
single enterprise, it is dependent for success upon the 
cooperation of thousands of units, so each minister 
owes it not only to himself, but to every other minister 
and to the Church as a whole, to give it his hearty 
support. But even so, it will still be the one cause to 
which the outstanding men in every congregation must 
give time, money and effort to the limit, for if the 
Church is to maintain its Christian integrity, if it is 
to have the respect of the world, if it is to satisfy its 
own conscience, it must take this forward step. Will 
our laymen do this? Speaking only my own convic- 
tion, I firmly believe they will.” 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





A Challenge to the 


E URGE every officer of every church to give 

his full support in the establishment of this 

plan which has the endorsement of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Synods, the Presbyteries, and which 
is commended by hundreds of the leaders of our 
Church. Remember, please— 

1. This is a sure, economical, Christian business 
method to meet a serious situation which grows more 
critical every year. 

2. It is the only way our Church or any othen 
Church has yet discovered to solve a problem we have 
been trying to solve since 1717. 

3. It is a plan worked out by eminent actuaries, 
checked by the best experts of the country and tried 
and proved by the Protestant Episcopal, the Baptist, 
the Congregational, the Northern Presbyterian, and 
other Churches. 
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Elders and Deacons 


4. It means gradually taking out of the “Benevo- 
lent Budget” the cause of Ministerial Relief and put- 
ting it into the “Church Expense Budget,” where, with 
the pastor’s salary, it belongs. Many churches are now 
giving to Ministerial Relief fully as much as their 
7% per cent dues will be. 

5. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund will solve the 
problem for all the years—expanding with the growth 
of the Church. 

6. Had our fathers adopted such a plan it would 
now be entirely sufficient. To make up for past neg- 
lect, a fund of $3,000,000 to meet the accrued liability 
of the Church for the prior service of its ministers 
must be secured. This will be raised—once for all. 

7. This is not a large amount for the entire Church 
to contribute in six payments over a period of three 
years, Presbyterians contribute most liberally to all 
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forms of benevolence-—they will raise this fund to meet 
a solemn and binding obligation. 

The officers and other men of the Church should 
lead in this work. The pastor has pled for every other 
good cause, but has been modestly reticent about any- 
thing that seemed to touch his own welfare. 


August, 1931 


The Ministers’ Annuity Fund is primarily for the 
Church, helping it to keep its plecge and making it 
more efficient because of releasing its ministers from 
worldly entanglements for spiritual ministries. It will 
not be a burden but a great blessing to the Church. 





The High Places of the Field” 


Who does not love a gallant deed? 
“My heart is toward the governors of Israel 
That offered themselves willingly among the 
people. 
Bless ye the Lord.” 
So Deborah sang, and we echo her feeling. 

“Zebulon and Naphtali were a people that jeoparded 
their lives unto the death in the high places of the 
field.” 

The safety of all Israel was at stake; Zebulon and 
Naphtali were on hand for her defense; but where was 


Reuben? 

“Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds, to hear 
the bleatings of the flocks?” 

The establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
concerns our entire Church. And, like Israel, it is 
being defended by a “remnant.” Zebulon and Naph- 


tali have paid their share, in spite of drought and de- 
pression; but where is Reuben? 

The “Reuben” churches say: 

“Perhaps.” 

“Not this year.” 

Or, ‘Wait and let us see how the plan succeeds 
before we contribute’—O ye of little faith! Just sup- 
pose all the churches said the same thing! ‘What is 
that to thee?” 

It is not going to fail. “For if thou altogether 
holdest thy peace at this time, then shall there. enlarge- 
ment and deliverance arise to the Jews from another 
place . . . and who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 

Who does not love a gallant action? Leave the 
sheepfolds of caution. The “defense of Israel,” of the 
whole Church, is at stake, in the high places of the 
field. 
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z Divided Duty 


T IS very easy for those of us who sit comfortably 
at home to sentimentalize about the glory of self- 
sacrifice and the valuelessness of money; it is a very 

different matter on the field, when in one side of the 
scale is a man’s dream of larger service, and in the 
other side, his children’s bread and butter. 

Of all tragedies perhaps none is so great as that of 
thwarted service. And all too often in a minister’s life 
this seems necessitated by a divided duty. In the 
files of Ministerial Relief there is a letter written in 
pencil on cheap, ruled paper, and in a very trembling 
old hand; a letter that seems to sum up all the pathos 
of such a situation. 

His years of strength were past, and his support 
was the provision made for him ftom the funds ofMin- 
isterial Relief; but still he hoped against hope for an 
opportunity for further activity: 

“T am not without hope that I may be able to 
preach yet again. The empty pulpits in this 
Presbytery are a call to my soul, to hope and 
pray that I may yet be used in the Presbytery 
within whose bounds I was reared.” 

The mountains were his dream of service, and in his 
earlier ministry he had worked among them. But—“I 


left the mountains because of stern necessity in pro- 
viding for my family.” It is a story of pathetic strug- 
gle against poverty, finally forcing him to other fields 
of work. There was another drop of sorrow in his 
cup: not one of his sons followed into the ministry. 
Who was to blame for this no one can say; the old 
minister may certainly be forgiven for feeling that 
the sight of their father’s hardships had much to do 
with it. 
“You may think I erred. Well, I’d have to 
do about the same again, if similarly placed 

. 4 I am not chiding myself for any of my 

policies and accomplishments. God is better to 

me than I deserve.” 

This old minister went Home within the last few 
years. It was long ago that he began his ministry, 
and conditions, you say, are better now. So they are, 
but they are not good enough yet. There are still young 
ministers with a dream of service; and there are still 
insufficient salaries and the shadow of old age. The 
pathos of that almost illegible epistle need not be in 
vain. The Church CAN wake up to her sacred trust 
in regard to her ministers. 

It need not happen again. 


Y. 
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two at a time, this nephew of hers whom she had 

mothered since he was a boy of four and who was 
now the head of the English department in his old 
college. ‘Do you happen to have time to talk to me?” 
lhe asked as he greeted her. “As if I had anything 
else but time or would be likely to be going out!” she 
smiled at him from her couch by the window. He 
threw himself down into a chair near her, “How peace- 
ful it is up here and how it does rest a fellow to come 
—mest of all on a day like this,” he said. 

“And all because of that meeting last night. How 
did it go?” 

“It could not have gone worse! I’ve been wanting 
all day to see you. You remember I told you that I 
had been appointed to present the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund to the churches of this Presbytery and that I 
was to ‘ake up the matter with the session of our own 
church last night? Well—the session and the board 
of deacons turned it down flat. I did my best to make 
them see that this is no time for counsels of prudence, 
that the very fact that the Church is beleaguered on all 
sides is the high signal for a great adventure of faith, 
but I could not move them.” 

“And our pastor?” 

“Oh, he knows all it would mean and he approves 
but he hesitates. You see he feels handicapped by the 
fact that he would himself be a beneficiary under the 
plan, and he is afraid to press it lest he might seem 
to have a personal motive in trying to put it through. 
I used every argument, told them what it meant to me 
that my college was signed up with the Carnegie Pen- 
sion Fund for Teachers—told them how the very fact 
that I could pay in a fixed percentage of my salary 
each year, the Fund doing the rest—relieved me of 
worry and anxiety for the future and seemed actually 
to release in me a kind of creative energy for my work. 
I could tell from our pastor’s very look how he longed 
for a release like that.” 

“But why not present it to the congregation and let 
—— decide for themselves? After all, it is their 
right.” 

He laughed; “That would never do. Why, Justin, 
our treasurer you know, got up and said he would not 
be responsible if the matter was presented to the con- 
gregation, because if I spoke to the people as en- 
thusiastically as I had to them, they would vote 
unanimously to go in—and that must not happen! I 
could see that they really did want to accept the plan, 
they all agreed that it would be the most wonderful 
forward step the Church had ever taken because it 
will free her for the tremendous tasks ahead—and yet 
they will vote against it.” 

“And their reasons ?” 

“Beloved aunt, you already know the reasons, for 
the whole wide world seems to be having the same 
ones just now—men’s hearts failing them for fear. 
Sut I'll name them for you,” he checked them off on 
his fingers, “The Depression; Bank Failures; the 


.T heard h'm ccming up the stairs, taking them 
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Drought; Unemployment; resulting restlessness in the 
Church because of too many appeals for money—do 
they not have a familiar sound? Oh, I’m not blaming 
them, they are sincere, devoted, self-sacrificing men— 
but they are afraid that if our church accepted the 
plan for the Ministers’ Annuity Fund it would upset 
the balance of that never-fully subscribed Budget and 
that fear keeps them from launching out on this great 
adventure of faith.” 

“Ts the matter closed then?” 

“No, it is to come up for final decision three months 
hence, but unless a miracle happens, the answer will 
be ‘no’ when it should be ‘yes.’” He leaned back in 
his chair and his face was troubled. The invalid 
aunt held his hand in hers and they looked out in 
silence on the golden stillness of the October day. Af- 
ter a time she said, “Three months is long enough for 
a miracle to happen in. Indeed,” there was a flash 
of humor in her eyes, “I have known it to take much 
less time than that! I have just been reading,”— 

The professor sat up. ‘That is what I came for, 
what I always come for in my troubles, dear Lady 
Shut-in. What old mystic was it who said, ‘Reading 
is good prayer’? I knew vou would have ‘just been 
reading’ or just been praying—doing some illuminated 
thing like that, and here is your nephew waiting to 
hear what you are going to tell him. He needs it 
badly.” 

“A bit of Church History,” she went on as if he 
had not spoken, ‘‘and I came on this little true story. 
It seems that the early Christians scattering everywhere 
from the persecutions of the Roman emperors, had car- 
ried the gospel to Armenia. ‘Their enemies followed 
them there and Nuno, a Christian slave girl, fleeing 
from the cruelties of Tiradates, King of Armenia, made 
her way into the land of Georgia, which lies on the 
outskirts of Armenia and Persia, bringing the new 
and precious faith with her. Little is known of her 
except that she was a woman of most compassionate 
heart for the sinful and sick, the sorrowful and trou- 
bled. So continually did she pray for them that prayer 
became her native air and the character of Nuno, the 
Christian slave girl, took on a strange and shining love- 
liness. By and by it was noticed that the sick for 
whom she prayed got well, and many of the pagans 
came seeking her prayers for those they loved. Then 
one day the Queen fell ill. When all the sacrifices 
and incantations of the priests and magicians had 
failed and she grew rapidly worse, the King himself 
sent a messenger asking the prayers of Nuno. By 
the good hand of God upon her, the Queen recovered, 
she and the King became Christians, the temple of 
the heathen god, Ormuzd, was razed to the ground, 
and the walls of a Christian church began to rise in 
its place. 

“But after awhile the building of the church was 
stopped. A great stone pillar, wonderfully carved and 
polished, lay on the ground and could not be lifted. 
Every other pillar had been set in position, this one 
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alone, without which the roof could not be placed on 
the church, could not be moved. The master builder 
was in despair. ‘This pillar, the most beautiful of 
all, is too heavy,’ he said. ‘We cannot lift it.’ And 
it was noised throughout the city that the pillar could 
not be lifted, and Nuno, the slave girl, heard it. 


“That night when all was quiet in her master’s 
house, she slipped out, unlocked the door in the wall 
and went to the church. Kneeling in the starlight by 
the pillar lying so low upon the ground, she began to 
pray. Hour by hour, as the night wore on, she prayed 
there in the darkness. When the stars were paling 
and the morning light began to break, she slipped back 
through the door in the wal! and went about the duties 
of her service. Once more the masons and the build- 
ers came to try to lift the pillar to its place. Stooping 
over it, they strained together to raise it—and lo, to 
their great amazement, they found that the pillar was 
moving. In fact they lifted and fitted it to its position 
so easily that some said there had been a miracle and 
that the pillar had moved itself under the hands of 
the workmen. But there were others who said the 
miracle had been done on the masons and _ builders 
and workmen themselves, and that the Christ whose 
Church it was, had given them the strength they needed 
to lift the pillar to its place. 


“T begin to wonder,” said the professor of English, 
“to whom I am talking, a Mother in Israel, the Wise 
Woman of Tekoa, or the Delphic Oracle. You 
mean— ?”’ 


The lovely eyes of the Lady Shut-in smiled into 
his. “Yes, I mean that low lies the pillar of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund until you seek out some of 
Christ’s own interceding saints in the Church who will 
pray it up into its place. There are many of them, 
oh many more than you think. No church in any 
place so poor but that it has one or more among its 
members. Slaves they are like Nuno—to tragic cir- 
cumstance—to poverty, to labor, to illness. Some of 
them are crippled, some of them are blind, some of 
them are prisoned in rooms which they will never 
leave. They are quiet people, obscure and unnoticed 
by the world—but free to move everywhere in the 
Kingdom of God through the wonderful power of 
prayer.” 

His eyes kindled. ‘You think it could be done?” 


“I know it can be done,” she answered. “A miracle 
will take place, but it will take place in our own 
minds and hearts and spirits, for we will be brought 
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through prayer into touch with the limitless resources 
of God and made willing in the day of his power. 
Only, John, there is need for haste if this pillar of 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is to be prayed up into 
its place—in time. Of course, I am only a simple, 
unlearned woman but I have many quiet hours for 
thinking as I lie here on this couch. Many hours 
when, as I read of all that lives and moves and has- 
tens in our day—the restless peoples of the earth, 
governments falling and rising, the wide earth linked 
together by air and sea and land; alien races seated 
about one council table, earthquakes, famines, eco- 
nomic wars—there comes upon me a feeling as of some 
great urgency, of pressure, and of haste. Surely, none 
of us can say today, ‘Since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were’!” 

“No,” agreed the professor, “There is not the least 
prospect that things will ever again continue as they 
were for us or for the world. Change, startling change 
seems the one certain thing we may expect.” 

“T like to think,” she went on, “that in this day of 
ours when all things which are in heaven and which 
are in earth are being gathered together into one—- 
this day when there is such a sense of urgency, such 
a sense of haste—that the Church of Christ has left 
behind forever her lovely, sheltered, cloistered courts, 
and, in a tabernacle, here today and there tomorrow, 
as cloud by day or fire by night direct her, has taken 
her place at the forefront of the march. And I think 
this pillar of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is not a 
pillar for a temple of the Lord set safely apart in some 
quiet and peaceful place, but it is a pillar for his 
tabernacle—at rest no more, but moving, amidst the 
tumultuous tribes of men, forward always to that day 
when the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

The professor had risen, “I am off to write some- 
thing for the papers—to call the Lord’s own people to 
their work of praying this pillar up into its place. As 
for you, you will be asking that for every one who 
reads, there will be one who prays. So will the miracle 
come. For I too, feel it, the sense of urgency, the call 
for haste. Perhaps, who knows but that even now, 
though very far off, we hear the sound of the cominz 
of his feet?” He leaned to kiss her and was gone. 

The Lady Shut-in lay back upon her pillows and 
her eyes held a shining of clear joy in their depths. 
For the words which came as the notes of a distant 
trumpet call in her thoughts were these—‘‘Behold he 
cometh! Go yet out to meet him.” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1-June 30, 1930 .................... $26,855.66 
Budget Receipts—April 1-June 30, 1931 ............. conte 30,323.04 


Net increase for three months 
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Action of the 1931 Assembly 


Touching the Creation and: Work of 
The Committee on Stewardship‘and Finance 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM BASED ON THESE ACTIONS 


(Subject to action of the Committee at its first meet- 
ing to be held in Atlanta, September 1st and 2nd.) 


I. That the present committee on Stewardship be 
and is hereby abolished and a commitee be created to 
be known as the Committee on Stewardship and Fi- 
nance, consisting of two members from each of the 
Executive Committees and one each from the Com- 
mittees on Woman’s Work, Men’s Work and Country 
Church Work, with the ex-moderator of the Assembly 
as its chairman. 

(a) The members of this Committee shall be 
elected by the Assembly on nomination by the Stand- 
ing Committee of each respective Committee to serve 
three years and to be not eligible to succeed themselves 
more than once. ‘The members elected by this As- 
sembly shall be divided in three classes viz: 1932, 
1933, 1934. 

Members elected by the Assembly are: 

Rev. Thomas W. Currie, D. D., Chairman 
Dr. J. P. McCallie Mrs. R. M. Pegram 


Mr. R. B. Clinton Judge W. M. Everett 

Mr. C. F. Huhlein’ Mr. George White 

Mr. Wade Sheltman _ Rev. J. H. Henderlite, D. D. 

Mr. C. G. Rose Rev. W. E. Hill, D. D. 
(b) The duty of this Committee shall be (1) to 


carry on all the work at present assigned to the Stew- 
ardship Committee: 


Nore: Action of the 1930 Assembly assigning 
Stewardship duties: 

1. It shall be the duty of this committee to pro- 
mote the study and practice of stewardship 
throughout the Church. 

2. To encourage and promote the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. 

- To promote the Presbyterian Progressive 
Program. 

4. To promote the Presbyterian Foundation. 

5. To act as the authorized publicity represen- 
tative of the General Assembly. 

(See the 1931 Stewardship Annual Report for 
thorough plans for carrying out these duties.) 


(2) To assemble, review and submit to the As- 
sembly the annual budget for its committees and agen- 
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cies, and (3) to handle all matters involving inter- 
committee cooperation in finance, education and pro- 
motion. 

The present Secretary of Stewardship shall be the 
Secretary of this Committee for his unexpired term 
of office and at the same salary. 

(c) The Committee shall prepare and submit to 
the Assembly of 1932 for its adoption a brief Manual 
covering its organization, duties and method of work 
in harmony with these recommendations. 


Nore: Appointment of Committee. 

The committee to prepare this Manual and re- 
port to the first meeting of the Committee on 
Stewardship and Finance on September 1st: Messrs. 
White and Long. 


(d) The expenses of the Committee shall be pro- 
vided for in the same way as were the Committee on 
the Assembly’s Work and on Stewardship. 


NoTe: The pro ratas of each committee for 
monthly remittances to the Committee on Stew- 
ardship and Finance have been worked out and sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee. 


II. That the Committees on Woman’s Work, Men’s 
Work and Country Church Work be continued and 
constituted as at present with their members elected 
by the Assembly. 

(a) The work of these committees shall remain as 
now projected and they shall make annual reports di- 
rect to the Assembly. 


(b) These committees shall be financed for the 
ensuing year as at present. The Committee on Stew- 
ardship and Finance shall be charged with the duty 
of evolving some other plan for financing these Com- 
mittees thereafter which will be more satisfactory to 
the Church and report back to the Assembly of 1932. 


Note: The committee to report a plan to the 
September lst meeting of the Committee on Stew- 
ardship and Finance: Messrs. Clinton, Hill, White 
and Huhlein, working with Long. This committee 
should have before it the paper submitted to the 
Assembly by Dr. C. M. Richards. 


(c) 


In the interest of economy and efficiency of 
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operation the Committees on Stewardship and Finance, 
Woman’s Work, Men’s Work, and Country Church 
Work be located as soon as practicable in Atlanta, 
Ga., and preferably in the same building. 


Note: The Woman's Work Department is mak- 
ing plans to move to Atlanta in the fall. 


III. That each of the Executive Committees, the 
Committees on Stewardship and Finance, Woman’s 
Work, Men’s Work and Country Church Work name 
one of its secretaries to serve on a Committee to be 
known as the Committee on Promotion which shall be 
subject to the Committee on Stewardship and Finance. 
The Secretary of the Committee on Stewardship and 
Finance shall be the Chairman of the Committee on 
Promotion and the agent for carrying out the Com- 
mitte’s Plans and Programs. 

The expenses incurred by any member in attending 
the meetings of the Committee on Promotion shall be 
borne by the Committee of which the member is an 
employee. 


Nore: Present Personnel of the Committee on 
Promotion: 

Mr. Edward D. Grant, Rev. P. D. Miller, Rev. 
Henry H. Sweets, D. D., Rev. J. L. Fairly, D. D., 
Rev. Roswell C. Long, D. D., Miss Janie McGaughey, 
Rev. J. E. Purcell, D. D., Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, 
BD. DD. 


Nore: The S.ewaidship and Finance Commit- 
tee, through its chairman, suggests the following 
plan of operation and duties for the Committee on 
Promotion between now and September Ist: 

1. To carry on all the work heretofore assigned 
to the Plans and Programs Committee that dees 
not conflict with the actions of the 1931 Assembly. 
(See report of Plans and Programs Committee 
adopted by the Assembly.) 

2. To conduct a thorough Every Member Can- 
vass, and endeavor to secure for each Executive 
Committee and Agency of the Assembly, the full 
amount assigned it in the benevolent budget for 
the year. 

3. To assist the various Executive Committees 
and Agencies in conducting a supplemental offer- 
ing to complete their budgets or a general pay- 
up campaign for all causes, as may be authorized 
by the Assembly. 

4. That the Executive Committees or Agencies 
of the Assembly may have some definite basis on 
which to forecast their probable income and safely 
plan their expenditures for the year, the Commit- 
tee shall secure complete reports from the Pres- 
byteries concerning quotas accepted by them and 
the amount subscribed by the churches, and esti- 
mates where figures are not available. 

5. To reduce expenses to the minimum, the 
Committee shall use as far as possible the educa- 
tional matter provided by the several educational 
departments of the Executive Committees. 

6. To recommend the time schedules for the edu- 
-cational and financial programs of the Church. 

7. That as the Committee is to be concerned 
with all matters in inter-committee co-operation, 
it be directed to meet quarterly, and that special 
meetings be held whenever necessary. 


Note: Actions of the 1931 Assembly on Plans and 
Programs: 
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1. That Department I of the Presbyterian Pro- 
gress.ve Program, Sp.ritual Life and Evangelism, 
now assigned to September only, be assigned to 
the entire twelve months of the year for emphasis 
and that with the next pr.int.ng of the Progressive 
Piogram the statement be incorporated that De- 
partment I is understood to pervade and under- 
gird all the work of all the Departments of the 
Program. 

2. (a) That October 15th-November 30th, of each 
year, be designated as the season for the annual 
school of m.ssions and mission study in every or- 
ganization of the local church; that Home and For- 
e.gn Missions be studied in alternate years; that 
the present seasons for Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Home and Foreign Missions be interchanged an- 
nually, so as to conform to and not conflict with 
this new plan of study. : 

(b) That February be designated as a second 
study period when such themes as the following 
would be recommended: Our Church, Christian 
Education, Religious Education, ete. 

(c) That this plan be put into operation be- 
ginning with the fall of 1932. 

(d) That Stewardship be incorporated in all 
fall and spring study classes as an integral part 
of the study. 

(e) That the present schedule of activities as 
provided in the Presbyterian Progressive Program 
be continued, with the exception of item one, as 
indicated heretofore. 


(f{) That the plans for education and promotion 
to be placed before the Church by all Assembly 
agencies first be approved by the Committee on 
Promotion. 

3. That the following special days and weeks pre- 
vail as an outline for 1931-33. (See Assembly’s 
Minutes for schedule.) 


IV. That the Committee on Stewardship and Fi- 


nance assemble the annual reports of the several Exec- 
utive Committees and Agencies, print and bind them 
under one cover for distribution to the Commissioners 
at the opening of the Assembly. 


That as an additional service to Commissioners a 


mimeograph machine be rented and operated during 
the Assembly, making possible the distribution of re- 
ports daily, to be placed in each Commissioner’s hand. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 1931 ASSEMBLY 
TouCcHING STEWARDSHIP 


1. That the sub-committee be highly commended 


for living within its income during the past year and 
for returning $1,840.00 to the Assembly’s Agencies. 


2. That the resourcefulness of the Committee in 


preparing material for an adequate program of Stew- 
ardship education be commended. 


3. That the Committee’s emphasis on the spiritual 


approach to Stewardship be continued, as we believe 
this is the only means of bring the Church to an 
adequate view of Christian Stewardship. 


4. That the date of the next Every Member Can- 


vass be March 13, 1932. 


5. That the theme of the next Every Member Can- 


vass be EVERY MEMBER ENLISTED. 


6. That the six weeks, February 1st-March 15th 


(Continued on page 497) 
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Department of Men's Work 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, D. D., Secretary 


Atlanta, Ga. 





August Program 


DEPARTMENT VII—CHRISTIAN 


THE NEGRO MAN IN Our Mipst 


SEVENTY-THREE PER CENT OF NEGRO WOMEN 
CHuRCH MEMBERS 


Forty-Srx Per CENT oF NEGRO MEN CHURCH 
MEMBERS 


Are We, As Christian Men, Sharing Christ with Our 
Negro Brother In Our Every Day Contacts? 


(Many churches use this August program for a public 
Church service by the men.) 





FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—( Forty-five 
minutes). 
1. Dinner Hour. 
Invocation. 
Dinner. 
Entertainment. 


2. President’s Period—(Four to seven minutes). 

Hymn: What a Friend we have in Jesus. 

Report from Group leaders on assignments for 
July. 

Announcement of the Service program for August. 

Other announcements. 

Announcement of the Topic, Purpose and Chair- 
man of the Department of Christian Social 
Service including Fellowship, who is to be 
the leader for this meeting. 





EpucATIONAL Procram—(Thirty ta forty minutes). 
Worship Service—(Four to seven minutes). 
Hymn: Take my life and let it be. 
Scripture: Acts 8:26-39; Luke 19:1-10. 
Prayer: Have two men make short prayers on the 
following topics: 

1. For the coming of the Spirit of Christ in the 
hearts of men. 

2. That our every day contacts with men of other 
races may be what Jesus would commend and 
approve. 

Introduction: (By the Chairman of this Department). 
As a general introduction to this subject, name some 
of the outstanding Christian Social Service activities 
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of your community. 


SOCIAL SERVICE INCLUDING FELLOWSHIP 


In taking up this particular topic 
make it clear that you are not discussing social equality, 


but social righteousness. 
First Topic: 


The Gospel For All Men. 

. “He hath made of one_ blood 
Acts 17:26. 

. The first and greatest commandment. 
22 :37-40. 


. “For there is no difference 
30:32: Col. 3:13. 


Note: From these and other passages which the 
speaker will recall, he should bring out the great 
Scriptural basis on which this subject is built. 


Second Topic: The Inescapable Obligation to Share 
Christ with Negro Men In Our Every Day 
Contacts. 

1. Our Every Day Contacts. 
a. As employees in offices, stores, farms. 
b. As chauffeurs, butlers, workers in the home. 
c. As public employees, mail carriers, porters, 
bell-boys, waiters. 

Recognition of educated Negroes as leaders 

of their race. 


2. How may we share Christ with these men? 

a. The Negro unusually responsive to spiritual 
appeals. 

b. By showing thoughtful and practical inter 
est in his personal life. 

c. By speaking to him personally about the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

d. By giving him parts of the Gospel and pieces 
of Christian literature and explaining the 
use of these. . 

e. By realizing that he is a man with all the 
impulses, desires, emotions and feelings 
that we ourselves have. 

Third Topic: Justice, Sympathy and Consideration 
In All Phases of Community Life. 

Topic for Discussion: In the Light of This Program, 
What Can Our Men Do Toward Sharing Christ 
with the Negro Men In Our Midst? 

Brief message from the Pastor—(Three minutes). 

Hymn: Jesus Thy Boundless Love to me. 

Prayer. 


1 all nations.” 


2 Matt. 


3 


.’ Romans 


d. 
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6 HICKAMAW” here, “chickamaw” there, and 
. the Indians smile tolerantly, for, if you 
don’t know any more Choctaw, it can mean: 
“T like your church”; “I am feeling well”; ‘Your 
singing is splendid”; “This banana tastes good to 
me”; I like to play with the children”; ‘“That’s just 
fine,” and other things, too, if you have a good imagi- 
nation. 

Chishoktok, in the heart of the woods, is one of 
the oldest churches in Indian Presbytery. Recently 
a conference was held there, under the’ direction of 
Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, the superintendent of the In- 
dian work. Indian ministers from several of the 
churches attended, and also men of the local church. 
Led by Mr. Firebaugh, they studied the book of 
Daniel, which has never been translated into Choctaw, 
using an interpreter for the difficult passages. 

The women and children were in my classes. At 
eleven o’clock, and again in the evening, all the peo- 
ple came together for preaching service. 

For the first time in my life, I realized the barrier 
of language. How could you teach a Bible class com- 
posed of full-blood Choctaw women when you didn’t 
understand Choctaw and they didn’t understand Eng- 





A Vacation Church School ! 
for the Indians at Chishoktok 1 


By DOROTHY FINCHER, Field Worker 


lish? An interpreter—yes—but the only one avail- 

able listened for a few minutes then, ‘““You talk too 
fast,” so I slowed down, but even that brought a 
puzzled look and a shake of the head. “I myself un- 
derstand some, but I cannot explain to them what you 
mean.” Our study was of the book of Acts. With 
the reading of the Word, with prayer, and with charts, 
we had to content ourselves. The Indian women read 
in turn from their Choctaw Bibles. I from my Eng- 
lish. Because the Holy Spirit is mentioned so many 
times, I could know from what verse they were read- 
ing, since that word “Shilombish Holitopo,” was 
familiar. Such a strange Bible class, and yet, could 
we not make our own the promise, “My word shall 
not return unto me void”? 

Wiggling has either been left out or taken out of 
the Indian children. Such rapt attention from the few 
little ones in my class! (All the older ones were in 
the Indian schools.) And then the surprising fact 
that they didn’t understand a word of what I said. 
After that we played the Bible stories and acted them 
out in the sand with stick men and make-believe ob- 
jects—and talk about the thrill that comes once in 
a lifetime 
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Vacation Church School Report for Summer of 1930 


Schools reported 578 
Number pupils enrolled 

Number paid workers 

Number volunteer workers 

Total enrollment 


Number Standard Schools 


COMMENT 


The promotion of Vacation Church Schools is one 
of the functions of the Board of Religious Education 
and Publication, located at Richmond, Virginia. We 
use a staff of trained workers in rural districts, the 
mining camps, and mill towns of the South during 
the summer months. Twenty-four were used in the 
summer of 1930, with fruitful results. In addition, 
our regular field staff of forty-two workers promote 
this activity as a part of their duty. 

Most interesting schools were held in our Mexican 
churches in Texas, where practically 95 per cent of 
the children reached were from Catholic or non-church 
homes. 

In our Indian churches some remarkable work was 
done and the keen interest of the Indian children and 
of the Indian mothers was most encouraging. 

Some very profitable schools were held for colored 
children in various sections of the South. 


In a number of towns, co-operative schools were held 
with other denominations with very happy results. In 
our larger centers volunteer workers conducted the 
schools. In all the schools the evangelistic purpose 
of the work was stressed and in many cases special 
evangelistic services were held at night, in which 
many members of the Vacation Schools were led into 
the Christian life. Memorization of the catechisms, 
Bible passages, and hymns, pageantry, story-telling, 
and periods of directed recreation were included in the 
program of work. Very little hand work was at- 
tempted. There is a growing demand for trained 
leaders for this Vacation School work each year. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING GROWTH OF VACA- 
TION SCHOOLS IN OuR CHURCH 
Enrollment 
8,729 
13,204 
19,623 
21,142 
37,383 
31,307 
53,490 


Schools 
Summer of 192 83 
203 
264 
287 


Summer of 
Summer of 
Summer of 
Summer of 
Summer of 389 


Summer of 





The Twelfth Law 


66] 1’S A mighty important subject,” I agreed. 
“And that why I want to talk it over, Chief,” 
said Ray Buckland. “You see, we had this 
Patrol Leaders’ Meeting, and the matter of the Twelfth 
Law was up for discussion.” 

Ray is one of our best Scoutmasters, and I knew 
he had been taking up each Scout Law in a series at 
his weekly Patrol Leaders’ Meetings. 

“You know my troop—it’s a rather mixed outfit,” 
he went on, as he pulled his chair nearer mine. ‘Two 
of my patrol leaders are Protestants, the Senior is a 
Catholic, the third patrol leader is a lad by the name 
of Levine. I sure have a weird mixture of denomina- 
tions scattered throughout the troop membership ” 

I nodded in agreement. 

“Having a public school troop, I’ve never given much 
thought to the religious end,” he continued. “I thought 
that anything I might say would be construed as an 
attempt to dictate the method of religious observance.” 

“The fact of religious observance, that is, the basic 
idea of religious observance would be all right to dis- 
cuss, wouldn’t it?” I asked and wondered how he 
woud react to this direct question. 

He got the point. 

“You’re right,” he said. “It’s merely the method of 
observance that I’m not able to discuss. The basic fact, 
as you call it, is reverence. It’s in the Twelfth Scout 
‘aw. We’re all pledged to observe it. The trouble 
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with us is, we’ve been standing up so straight we’ve 
been leaning backwards, haven’t we?” 

“T often feel that way,” I admitted. “We in Scout- 
ing have tried so hard to play fair with the religious 
leaders and Scouts of all religions that we’ve exerted a 
sort of colorless influence in some of our troops.” 

“That’s what the boys said. It’s been bothering me 
ever since that Patrol Meeting. One lad—it was that 
keen little Sammy Levine—made the crack that ‘The 
Twelfth Scout Law is the only one we don’t do any- 
thing about.’ That was a blow between the eyes, but 
I took it without a blink.” 

I imagined that Ray had been doing some thinking, 
for he takes the Scout Law as a standard for himself 
and is a faithful and important member of his own 
church. 

“T’ll bet the fellows came to some definite concl:- 
sions, if I know Troop 47,” I remarked. 

“They did. I was about te quote the Constitution, 
which states the fine clean-cut policy of the National 
Council on this question: 

‘The Boy Scouts of American, therefore, recognizes 
the religious element in the training of a boy, but it 
is absolutely non-sectarian in its attitude toward that 
religious training. Its policy is that the organization 
or institution with which the Boy Scout is connected 
shall give definite attention to his religious life. 

‘In no case where a troop is connected with a church 
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or other distinctively religious institution shall Scouts 
of other denominations or faith be required, because 
of their membership in the Scout troop, to take part in 
or observe a religious ceremony distinctively peculiar 
to that institution or church.’ ” 

“And, of course, they agreed to that.” 

“Certainly, Chief. But they cut a bit deeper. They 
went right back to the Scout Law itself. ‘A Scout 
is Reverent. He is reverent toward God. He is faith- 
ful in his religious duties, and respects the convictions 
of others in matters of custom and religion.’ ” 

“You are right,” I said; and the boys were right. 
They certainly went back to the basic idea of the whole 
thing. That statement has stood the test of time. It 
has been unqualifiedly endorsed by most all the lead- 
ers of our Protestant, Catholics, and Jewish people. 
Ministers, priests and rabbis have united in endorsing 
this as the most vital of the Scout Laws. 

“But listen, Chief, how are we as Scouters going to 
make it real, in the life of every Scout? We have 
church troops restricted entirely to boys who attend 
the parent church, and where the Pastor or Assistant 
Pastor may be the Scoutmaster; we have church troops 
open to all the boys of the neighborhood regardless of 
religion; we have school troops which draw from the 
entire school, like mine.” 

“Not to mention community troops which are, from 
a religious viewpoint, to say the least, miscellaneous,” 
I added. 

“Righto. Now how are we, with mixed groups of 
boys, going to ‘put across’ the Twelfth Scout Law? 
We want to play fair, but if we try to put any legs 
under the Twelfth Law, so it’ll get into motion, we’re 
liable to be misunderstood.” 

“Well,” I said, “let’s make a list of the things we 
can do—both the fool things we must avoid, and the 
sensible things we can properly do. To me, they line 
up something like this: 

“First, to ignore the whole thing, and merely men- 
tion the Twelfth Scout Law in connection with the 
others. What do you think of that?” 

“Pretty weak! I hate to be ruled by fear. It’s a 
negative attitude—and I feel myself a poor excuse for 
a leader after doing just that. The boys have waked 
me up—and I’ll never be satisfied to lie down on the 
job again.” 

“I agree that was a weak policy. Now for the 
second possible course of action, which is to take some 
honest but bull-headed stand along the line of definite 
religious observance and instruction, and thus blunder 
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into a situation where minister, priest, rabbi and par- 
ents will jump on us and call a halt.” 

“That’s worse,”’ Ray stated promptly. “It’s a viola- 
tion of the Twelfth Law, and is downright unconsti- 
tutional besides!” 

‘Well, then, we can bring constant and positive pres- 
sure to bear on the boys as individuals to join the 
church of their own faith and attend church and church 
school regularly. Have the courage and reverence to 
do something definite about the Twelfth Law. Hiding 
our heads in the sand won’t help. Estimates show that 
50 per cent of the boys in the United States are un- 
churched! Their parents have just drifted away from 
the Church. 

“And it’s up to us to help these boys ‘be loyal’ to the 
Church of their fathers.” 

“You said it! Why not have a quiet conference with 
each Scout and find out just what his religious back- 
ground is? I’d frankly advise him to be faithful in 
his own religious duties. Show him that the Twelfth 
Scout Law is a summary of all the other eleven laws— 
and something more! 

“T’]l do it. And I'll be a lot more careful about 
violating the religious beliefs of my Scouts by having 
troop religious activitics as such, because mine is a 
mixed troop. If it were a 100 per cent church troop 
and all of one faith, we could have ‘Scouts Own’ serv- 
ices as often as we wanted.” 

“Right. And another thing—which I really don’t 
need to mention to such an old hand at Scouting as 
you; permit no Sunday hikes to interfere with re- 
ligious duties. You’ve been all through that before.” 

“Don’t worry. I'll never forget the strafing I got 
for taking the Collins lads out before they had been 
to Mass—and I richly deserved it. I never thought 
about it—but I do now. And now, Chief, let me 
show you what my patrol leaders drew up as a state- 
ment of Troop policy in this matter.” He produced 
a scrap of paper. 

I read as follows: 

1. Scout Law 12 should never be ignored, in any 
troop. 

2. We must “respect the convictions of others.” 

3. “A Scout is Reverent. He is faithful in his re- 
ligious duties.” 

“Why!” I said in surprise, “They have doped out 
the very same points we did!” 

“Sure,” he grined. ‘You can depend on a bunch 
of boys—especially the boys in Troop 47!” 
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The Tsing-Kiang-pu Hospital 


ESPITE the menace of bandits, the movement of 
troops, civil warfare in the North, and the re- 
sulting general unrest in China, a year of un- 
interrupted work in the Tsing-Kiang-pu Hospital, 
with marked development and expansion in some de- 
partments, has been accomplished. God has wonder- 
fully blessed the work, fulfilling many of his promises, 
giving consciousness of his presence—to him be all 
the glory. 
It is our constant prayer and endeavor to make this 
hospital a place where the 


nary tuberculosis and was anxious to return to his old 
home in Anhwei. 

In April we welcomed Dr. Wu to the staff, and his 
genial personality and faithfulness in his work have 
already won for him a warm place in our hearts. 

Mr. Liu Kuang-tso, a member of the fourth-year 
class in the Medical Department of the Shantung 
Christian University came to us in September to assist 
us a few months. Forced to drop out one year becaus2 
of the death of his mother, he came to us at a most 

opportune time and did 





thousands who come for 
physical relief may find thie 
Saviour—the only hope cf 
the sinner. To this end we 
seek to make possible every 
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available opportunity for neta 


IMPORTANT 


A new feature will be instituted in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
“I Want To Know.” 


most faithful service, espe- 
cially in taking case his- 
tories in the Kala Azar de- 
partment. We anticipate 
with pleasure Dr. Liu’s re- 
turn to us as a member of 
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the preaching and teaching 
of the gospel mes:age to 
both the in-patients and 
out-patients, and wherein 
we fail in this we frankly 
feel we have failed in the 
most important of all. It 
is our aim to give to these 
patients the very best that 


page bearing this heading will be answered 
questions pertaining to our Foreign Mission 
work which any member of our Church cares 
to present. However, every question must 
bear the full name and address of its author. 
Any questions which involve personalities 
may, if the editor deems wise, be answered 
by letter instead of in THE SURVEY. No 
anonymous questions will be recognized. 
Address all questions to the Educational 
Secretary, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, with 
full assurance that they will be answered as 
soon thereafter as publication schedule will 


the staff after his gradua- 
tion in June, 1932. 
Through the generosity 
of a friend in America, we 
have added to our foreign 
staff Miss Elinor Myers, 
who comes as technician to 
take supervision of the 
laboratory, and we hope to 












we can from a scientific, 
medical and surgical stand- 
point, for we believe medi- 


permit. 





secure one or two more doc- 
tors. Our work has de- 
veloped to the point where 








cal work to be an integral 

part of missionary work, as well as the opening of 
men’s hearts to the gospel, since it shows forth Christ’s 
way, and imitates his example who went about preach- 
ing and teaching and healing the sick. 

We have been blessed with harmony, loyalty and 
faithfulness from all members of the staff. This is 
but one of the many things for which we are thankful 
to God. e 

It was with genuine regret that we saw Dr. Norman 
Patterson leave us to go to Sutsien to take charge of 
the hospital there and carry on the work left without 
a head on the death of Dr. Bradley. Dr. Patterson was 
born in Sutsien and is ideally fitted to take up that 
work, and we can but rejoice in the privilége of hav- 
ing had him on our staff here for a year. 

We were forced, in March, to accept the resignation 
of Dr. Li. He had developed a serious case of pulmo- 
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we are in position to offer 
exceptional opportunities to Christian young doctors 
from home for further experience and work. In taking 
this step we fully realize the great menace to the work 
should we secure any whose life and aim is not in 
accord with the motive of this hospital, and to this 
end we are constantly praying that God will overrule 
and select those he would have come to us. 

The number of Kala Azar patients has increased 
amazingly. In 1929, a little over 300 patients were 
admitted for treatment. In 1930, a total of 3,003. This 
has necessitated a radical development in staff and 
methods. Let me quote from the China Medical Jour- 
nal for January, 1931: ‘The remarkable increase in 
the number of Kala Azar patients will probably not be 
permanent, as many of the natives, with more or less 
training, usually less, are scattered throughout this re- 
gion giving injections and claiming to cure this disease. 
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Tsing-Kiang-pu Hospital. This build- 


Men's Building. 
ing was completed in 1914 and is built in the shape of 


an “E.” It will care for about 100 patients. 

Explaining the necessitated radical development in 
staff and methods, I quote further: ‘““The in-patients 
have been quartered in the Boys’ School buildings 
which are immediately adjacent to the hospital com- 
pound, and the outside cases in numerous inns outside 
the hospital gate. The largest number of patients un- 
der treatment at any one time was 767. Much of the 
time of three doctors and an interne, and all of the 
time of six pupil nurses, has been taken. There have 
been also injection teams of three nurses each, giving 
injections at the same time, the head nurse for each 
team being one of much experience and proven ability.” 

It has been our privilege to continue our coopera- 
tion with officials and some of the local groups in some 
of their work. 

One of the most outstanding services we have been 
able to render has been to receive and cure all opium 
addicts which have been sent to us. The arrangement 
was made whereby we would treat such patients free 
of charge when sent to us by the local Magistrate, he 
in turn paying for their food while patients here. For 
the treating of these patients we have reserved ten beds, 
seven for men and three for women, and during the 
year a total of seventy-two such patients have been 
treated and cured. One interesting phase of this work 
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has been the friendly attitude of the police guard for 
hose patients. The same men have been here through- 
out the year and most willingly assist in bringing these 
patients to Chapel each morning. 

We have also continued to cooperate with the mili- 
tary authorities, receiving and caring for the seriously 
wounded or seriously sick soldiers. Through these con- 
tacts many valuable friendships have been made. 

An interesting sidelight on conditions may be seen 
in the following incident: 

At one time, early in the year, when political con- 
ditions were exceedingly uncertain and when various 
groups were seeking for control and ascendency, we 
admitted a patient for a minor ailment. The follow- 
ing day another patient, also complaining of some 
slight sickness was admitted, and it happened that he 
was assigned to a private room next to the first pa- 
tient mentioned above. A few days later it came to 
light that these men were the secret emissaries of op- 
posing political and military groups. Both were dis- 
missed as cured after a short sojourn in the hospital, 
but as one of the doctors on the staff remarked: “The 
Lord has prepared the way of peace for us, regardless 
of the political outcome.” 

Further evidence of the place which God has per- 
mitted our hospital to attain in the eyes of the local 
people is that when accidents happen, special exami- 
nations are needed, or any other issue arises locally 
which would naturally come within the range of hos- 
pital work, the hospital is almost invariably asked to 
help and our cooperation solicited by those involved. 

God has given us many evidences of his love, and 
not the least is the constant reminders which we have 
of the confidence and esteem of the local people. In 
these days such a blessing is priceless and we do 
thank him for it. 


EQuIrpMENT 
The Lighting Plant—The new engine, purchased 
last year, has given excellent service,-and the entire 
compound is back on our own current. A twenty-four 
hour service is maintained in the administration unit 








Tsing-Kiang-pu Hospital. 


The Houston Unit. 
Right—Woman’s Building. any ibe 





Left—Administration Building. 
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Type of ambulance used in China. 


where operating rooms, laboratory, and X-ray are lo- 
cated. This makes possible the use of lights and 
special electrical equipment at any time. We are able 
to maintain this service through the use of storage bat- 
teries which are charged at the same time the dynamo 
is run, the average for the entire year being a little 
over three hours per day. 

Deep Well—This well, bored in,1921 and put down 
to a depth of 400 feet, has been the source of our gen- 
eral water supply. For several years the character of 
the water has been changing, much more alkali and 
not palatable for drinking purposes. A test was made 
and we found that an obstruction exists about 200 feet 
down. We are planning to put down a new well, as 
an abundant supply of pure, good water is essential 
to a plant which uses many thousands of gallons per 
day. 

X-ray—Our X-ray has been in constant use but has 
not given the satisfaction we would wish, as it is really 
useful in light work only. Should quiet continue in 
China we hope some day to acquire a much larger 
machine, suitable for giving therapeutic treatments, so 
often needed but not now practicable. 

he laundry takes all of the time of three able- 
bodied men, as tens of thousands of pieces must be 
laundered. We are planning a larger drying space, 
as well as other necessary enlargement. 

The hospital kitchen has continued to prove ample 
and satisfactory for the regular patients, but the ad- 
dition of 150 beds for Kala Azar patients in* the 
former Boys’ School property adjoining the hospital 
compound, these patients requiring a different type of 
food from that supplied other patients, necessitated the 
opening of an additional kitchen for Kala Azar pa- 
tients. This was opened in the building formerly used 
for that purpose for the School, and is run by a com- 
pletely separate staff. 

As in former years, a stream of books, tracts, pos- 
ters and other forms of literature have gone out from 
the book department. The supply is kept varied and 
the stock not allowed to run short. It is our prayer 
and belief that many souls are won to Christ through 
this agency. Recently one of our evangelists thought to 
Improve this department by selecting certain more suit- 
able tracts and books and tying them together and pre- 
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senting them to interested patients as they leave the 
hospital. 

The mission hospital, which is simply on a philan- 
thropic basis, does not justify its existence, for while 
it may be more efficiently run, it yet remains the same 
type of institution which one constantly sees run by 
non-Christian Chinese, such as hospitals, orphanages 
and the various forms of relief societies. The mis- 
sion hospital should have the great outstanding dif- 
ference that in it the gospel is preached and lived by 
those who minister to the bodies of the patients. 

Theoretically, a hospital evangelist should not be 
employed, for the evangelistic work should be done 
by the doctors, nurses, and other members of the staff. 
Practically, the hospital evangelist is invaluable, as he 
or she has the time to do intensive work with the 
patients which is not permitted to the busy members 
of the staff. 

The ideal method seems to be to have all who share 
in the work of the hospital professionally share also 
in the evangelistic work. It is therefore evident that 
in the admitting of nurses to the nurses’ training 
school it is wise to admit only Christians or those 
who have shown active interest in the gospel. Inci- 
dentally, this will eliminate the majority of adminis- 
trative problems in connection with nurses. 

Our plan of organization is a band known as the 
Hospital Evangelistic Band. All members of the 
staff—doctors, nurses, office force, etc.—are asked to 
join, although no pressure is brought to bear. A 
chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary are elected 
every three months, the personnel changing each time. 
This band is then divided into groups of two, and a 
schedule is arranged and posted. These individual 
groups are definitely responsible for a certain number 
of days’ preaching to the clinic patients. For three 
days a week this group of two will go to the clinic 
chapel promptly thirty minutes before clinic starts, and 
preach to the patients. One gives out tracts and the 
other preaches. At the close of the talk gospel portions 
and other books are offered for sale. 

Each Saturday night a meeting of the band is held, 
at which the groups who worked that week report what 
they did, the reception they had from the patients, and 
the books sold. (The money for the sale of books is 
turned in to the office daily.) Prayers are then offered 
for the work of the week. 

This band is responsible also for the Sunday after- 
noon evangelistic service in the chapel of the hos- 
pital, and also works on a rotating schedule. By this 
method none of the work becomes irksome and all 
seem to enjoy the share they take. 

Much has been said about follow-up systems. One 
efficient method is to have a series of four letters, 
printed in the form of a check book, one letter being 
to the interested patient, telling him that there is a 
church at a certain point and urging him to go there 
for further instruction, this same letter telling him the 
name of the preacher in charge of this district. The 


second letter is to the preacher, telling him that this 
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Common forms of transportation in the region near Dr. 
Woods’ hospital 


patient, full name given, has been a patient in the 
hospital and is interested in the gospel, and asking 
him to visit said patient in his home. The third slip 
is given to the foreign evangelist for that district and 
he can check up on both ex-patient and preacher. 
The fourth is simply a stub, giving the name of the 
patient, address, interest shown, etc., which remains in 
the book. 

During this past year certain special opportunities 
have arisen. ‘The tremendous influx of Kala Azar 
patients has greatly increased the number of in- 
patients. In addition, many times we have had as 
many as 600 of these patients being treated in the 
special Kala Azar clinic each morning. These have 
offered a wonderful field for evangelism, and to cope 
with this one additional male evangelist has been em- 
ployed, and in addition Miss Jesse Hall, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. R. Graham, Mr. Talbot, and several of the 
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local Christians have given unsparingly of their time 
in preaching to these patients as they wait in the 
chapels before their injections begin. As these pa- 
tients average a month under treatment, the opportu- 
nity for constructive preaching and teaching is ever be- 
fore us. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all who share in 
evangelistic work that there has never been a time 
when the gospel message was more readily listened to, 
nor a time when as many really seemed to grasp the 
great significance of the Message. Truly the “fields 
are white to the harvest.” Some of our most faithful 
witnesses are found among our patients here and the 
numbers are increasing. 


For years one phase of our work has been the visit 
of a foreign member of the staff to the local prisons 
on Sunday morning, supplies of medicines being taken 
for the sick. Singing of hymns and preaching follow 
the distribution of Gospels and tracts. Numbers have 
believed and in several instances, when released these 
prisoners have definitely gone to the churches near 
their homes. In spite of the changes of officials, all 
have most gladly accepted this service to the prisoners 
and have cooperated in any way we have desired. 

In February we received the annual shipment of 
White Cross supplies from the ladies of the Virginia 
Synodical. This shipment was only two months in 
transit from Norfolk, Va., to Shanghai, and then took 
two months on the 125-mile trip from Chinkiang to 
Tsing-Kiang-pu, due to the Grand Canal being frozen 
soon after the cargo boat left Chinkiang. The late 
arrival in no way lessened our enthusiasm over the 
shipment, and all through the year these lovely things, 
the evidence of the love and interest of friends of the 
work, have been a daily reminder of this interest and 
a constant boon to the work here. Whenever we try 
to adequately express our appreciation for this work, 
words fail us and we simply have to say that we count 
it a great privilege to have such loyal supporters as- 
sociated with us in the Master’s work. 





Victory Through Grace 


By W. C. McLAUCHLIN, Haichow, Ku., China 


UNDAY, April 26, 1931, will long be remembered 
as an epoch-making date in the history of Mis- 
sion work in the Haichow Field. On the morn- 

ing of this date, the congregation of the Hsinpu Church, 
by official vote, decided to call their own Pastor and. 
their own Bible Woman, assuming the full support of 
these workers. This action is based on subscriptions 
already made by the members of the church and guar- 
anteed. by a group of the most substantial leaders of 
the church. They decided to call Mr. Kan Rwei Lan, 
a Licentiate of the Kiangpei Presbytery, as their Pas- 
tor, at a salary of $34.00 a month; and to call Mrs. 
Li, graduate of a Bible School in Nanking, as their 


Bible Woman, at a salary of $10.06 a month; making 
a total of $44.00 per month which this group of Chris- 
tians is paying for the support of their regular work. 
This is the second church in the Haichow Field to 
become self-supporting within this year. 

The achievement of Hsinpu Church is the more re- 
markable as we note the number of members, and also 
note the fact that none of the members are wealthy, as 
the world counts riches. Many of them, though poor 
in this world’s goods, are rich in faith. There are 
fourteen members on the roll of this church, ten men 
and four women. In addition to these there are about 


eight other Christians who are living in Hsinpu, who 
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belong to churches elsewhere, who are helping sup- 
port the Pastor, thus making a total of twenty-two 
Christians. Counting the whole twenty-two as mem- 
bers, the average per capita giving in the Hsinpu 
Church, for Pastor and Bible Woman, is $24.00 per 
year. There are a number of Tithers in this church, 
but not so many as in the West Gate Church in Hai- 
chow, which became self-supporting less than a year 
ago. But as the number of members in the Hsinpu 
Church is less than half that of the West Gate Church, 
the proportion of Tithers to the whole membership is 
about the same. Besides electing a Pastor and Bible 
Woman, the Hsinpu Church elected three elders, and 
they are now petitioning the Kiangpei Presbytery to 
send a commission to ordain and install the Pastor and 
the Elders. ‘The action of the congregational meeting 
was not a sudden, unconsidered action. It was the 
result of a long campaign, which included education 
along stewardship lines, especially tithing, and a de- 
termined effort to bring the gifts of the people up to 
a standard which would make possible full self-sup- 
port. At every step of the advance, the devil put what 
looked like insuperable obstacles in the way. These 
obstacles yielded to persistent faith. 

Every advance in self-support, such as that just 
recorded in the Hsinpu Church, puts another big crimp 
in the cry of the scoffer that the Chinese Church is a 
“foreign” affair, and that Chinese Christians are all 
“Rice Christians”’—in the Church for what they can 
get out of it. When the scoffer sees an earnest group 
like this, straining every nerve and digging deep down 
in the pocketbook to support the church which is their 
very own, he can’t help doing some serious thinking, 
and he can’t help making some drastic revision in 
his estimate of the Chinese Church and Chinese Church 
members. 


The history of the Hsinpu Church reads like a 
romance. About ten years ago there were forty or 
fifty members, practically all of whom were of the 
“rice Christian” type. Just as soon as any genuine 
efforts were made to get the local group to do any- 
thing toward the support of the work there, the real 
nature of these old church members was revealed. 
They had no conception of what Christianity stands 
for. Though they had covered up their real character 
by false piety, so long as they thought there was some 
material good for them in it, as soon as they found 
that the church was a place for service, they imme- 
diately fell away, and their old habits of gambling and 
drinking and carousing asserted themselves without 
restraint. The result was that, within about two years, 
practically every one of the old church members had 
been excommunicated. After practically every one of 
the old group of forty or fifty members had been put 
out of the church, of course, many of this group set 
themselves against the church and all its work. So 
you see that about eight years ago, the church in 
Hsinpu had practically nothing in the way of spirit- 
ual assets. However, as one by one a few genuine 
Christians were taken into the church, the influence 


of the ex-Christians was more than neutralized, and 
the effect of the true witness of these new believers be- 
gan to be manifest in Hsinpu and the surrounding 
country. Because of the peculiar circumstances, even 
greater care than usual was exercised in taking in new 
members, so the growth has been slow but sure. 
Another distinct epoch in the history of the Hsinpu 
Church was reached in 1927-28 when the tide of Na- 
tionalism reached its height. Some of the former 
pseudo-Christians used this opportunity to try to smash 
up the work of the church. These ex-Christians, in 
cooperation with some enquirers who were disgruntled 
because they had not been received into the church, 
brought about a situation which exhibited the fiercest 
animosity on the one hand and the staunchest loyalty 
on the other. A little episode will explain what I 
mean. When I came back to Haichow after the out- 
break of 1927, for several days I was alone in the 
field, none of the other missionaries having gotten 
back here after the evacuation. It was a dangerous 
time. Threats of all kinds were being made. It was 
a golden opportunity for the old enemies of the church. 
I was upstairs in a little room next to the chapel at 
Hsinpu. Downstairs, in the same building, a group 
of disgruntled ex-Christians and false enquirers were 
together plotting the ruin of the church. The first ob- 
ject of their venom was myself. I could hear them 
talking and could tell they were discussing the fact 
that if they allowed me to come back and assert any 
authority in the church they would be frustated in 
their schemes, so the first move was to put me out of 
the way. After some time, the voices grew louder, and 
one of the group shouted out, ‘Well, if the rest of you 
are afraid to do it, I will go up there and drag the 
foreign imposter out and put him out of the way.” 
At this interesting point in the procedure, I went to 
the window to see what might be coming next. I 
got to the window in time to see that one of the loyal 
Christians had come and was standing at the door of 
the room in which the noisy discussion was going on. 
I saw him move over to the steps which led up to the 
room where I was. When the loud-mouthed blusterer 
came out of the room and started toward the steps to 
fulfill his threat, the loyal one stepped in front of 
him and said, “You go up those steps over my dead 
body.” The bulldozer looked daggers, but he backed 
off, and finally slunk away. When I came out and 
went down the steps, the atmosphere had quite cleared 
up. The first real bout had been won by the loyal 
group, and so it has been ever since. One by one, 
loyal ones have been added to the number there in 
Hsinpu. The idea that the church is theirs and that 
they must support it has been held before them. 
Whereas ten years ago the local Christians were not 
even paying for the oil and tea, much less for the 
more important expenses of the church, and whereas 
the church had to go through several years of what 
looked like complete disorganization, during which 
the so-called Christians were put out of the church, 
and whereas the actual number of baptized Christians 
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is very small, the church is self-supporting and is also 
well worthy of the name of a self-propagating church. 
The number of genuine enquirers is more than twice 
the number of baptized Christians, and some of the 
very best witnessing Christians that I know anywhere 
are to be found in the Hsinpu group. 

The moral of the story of self-support as exhibited 
in the West Gate Church (forty-eight members) and 
the Hsinpu church (twenty-two members) is that the 
attainment of self-support is not dependent on the get- 
ting of a large membership, nor upon the wealth of 
the individual members, but on the loyalty of the 
membership and their willingness to make real sacri- 
fice in doing the Lord’s work. These triumphs of grace 
have been directly in answer to your prayers and ours. 
As sorely as we need your gifts in this work out here, 
there is no question that the GREATEST NEED is 
for your earnest prevailing PRAYER. 
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Some of you may have the idea that all is lost be- 
cause houses have been destroyed and lives have been 
threatened and tremendous opposition has been shown 
toward our work out here in China. Few places have 
suffered as Haichow has. In few places has the tide 
of opposition and the mound of difficulties reached 
the height seen here in Haichow. On the other hand, 
nowhere has the all-conquering power of the Spirit 
been more manifest. And nowhere has the abounding 
grace of God been more gloriously exhibited. You 
need not forget the destruction and the difficulties 
here, but continually keep before you the fact that 
all the attempts to hold back the progress of Christ’s 
Church here have been more than overcome through 
God’s own ordained method, INTERCESSION. What- 
ever the elements of danger and difficulty in the situa- 
tion here, the word from Haichow is VICTORY 
THROUGH GRACE. 





A Day in French Memorial Hospital 


By WILLIAM HOLLISTER, M. D., Mokpo, Korea 


promise to make this imaginary visit just as it 

would be if you were here and could make rounds 
with me. There will be no embellishments, but the 
actual facts only. 

After breakfast we go to the hospital for morning 
prayers at 8:30. This service is conducted by the reg- 
ular hospital Evangelist, and is attended by all the 
staff, employees, and some of the ambulatory patients. 
At nine o’clock we put on long white coats and enter 
the children’s ward. On our right as we enter is an 
eight-year-old little waxy-looking boy, all huddled up, 
who cries as we approach. He knows we are going to 
change his dressings that are constantly saturated with 
pus, that comes from his backbone, which is fairly rid- 
At operation dead pieces of 


C= and spend today with me at the hospital. I 


he is so weak. His swollen body, arms and legs bear 
silent testimony to the fact that his heart is failing, 
and unable to carry the extra load that has been thrown 
upen it. His parents are standing by his bed, poor 
and unkempt, but smiling in appreciation of our efforts 
to help their little son. They are very poor, and have 
been unable to contribute anything towards the hospital 
bill. Our next little patient presents a brighter pros- 
pect, and instead of sobs he greets us with a smile, and 
asks, ““Have you eaten your rice this morning” (which 
means in English, “Good Morning”). He is recover- 
ing from a badly infected tuberculous knee, and now 
there is no discharge and the knee and leg are grad- 
ually being straightened by means of adhesive and 
ropes attached to pulleys so that weights can be grad- 
ually added every few days. These pulleys are placed 
on the foot of his bed, and the additional weights be- 
ing little by little increased cause him no discomfort. 


He, too, is a free patient. Our third case is that of 
a girl who has been badly burned so that when she en- 
tered the hospital her right leg was drawn up on the 
thigh, making it impossible for her to walk. At opera- 
tion the scar tissue was removed, and later splints 
applied, all of which together has almost straightened 
out the leg. She is very pleased and thanks us by say- 
ing, “Komsahamnada” (meaning “I thank you very 
much”). This woman had no money, but when she 
was told that we expected her to pay if it was at all 
possible, she sold her house and paid for her expenses. 
You can imagine what size her house was when the 
total amount she received was twenty-five yen ($12.50). 

Now we walk. down the hall to the men’s ward, and 
our first patient is named Whan Tum Kim. He has a 
large liver abscess. This is called, medically, “trop- 
ical abscess,” but wrongly-named as Korea is not at 
all a tropical country, and there are ‘thousands and 
thousands of these cases here. ‘The cause of the dis- 
ease is the amoeba. This man had had two pints of 
chocolate-colored pus withdrawn from his side by 
means of a large needle. He tells us he is much better. 
We see him reading some tracts that the Evangelist 
has given him, and he says that he is now hearing for 
the first time about the Jesus doctrine, and that he 
wants to become a Christian. He says that at his 
village there has never been a Church or anyone to 
preach, and no one at his village knows anything about 
these “Jesus Words.” This makes us feel that we are 
getting somewhere and making some progress in spite 
of difficulties. Lying next to him, and parallel with 


him is Tai Sip Chin, who yesterday went to the operat- 
ing room and had his side “tapped” for fluid. The doc- 
tor told him there was fluid in his chest, but little did 
the doctor imagine that one pleural cavity could hold 
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so much straw-colored fluid. By actual measurement, 
no guess work, there was withdrawn from one side of 
his chest six litres (which is over a gallon and a half).’ 
There is more yet to be withdrawn, as we stopped only 
because the patient complained of fatigue. He, too, 
has never heard anything about the gospel, and has 
received the news joyfully. He says that the only God 
he ever heard about before coming to the hospital is the 
kind he and his people sacrifice to in order that their 
anger may be appeased, or that the rice crop may not 
be an utter failure. The idea of a GOD that can love, 
or would be willing to let His only Son die for him 
is past all understanding. We agree with him that 
it is a wonderful GOD, and a wonderful Saviour that 
we have. 

These men all lie parallel to one another as is the 
Korean custom. The natives sleep not on beds, but on 
mats spread on a warmed floor. We find our knees are 
somewhat tired by having to accustom ourselves to the 
rather unnatural posture of squatting while we examine 
these patients. Now we come to a gaunt, grizzled old 
man of 55, who has been operated on for a hernia 
(protrusion of the intestines into the abdominal wall). 
The hernia has been repaired, and he is convalescing 
nicely. He is deaf, and very hard to talk to. He says 
there is a Church in his village but he never went in- 
side it, however, since hearing the men in the ward 
speak highly of the Christian Doctrine, and since the 
Evangelist has asked him to do so, he says he will 
attend when he returns home, and expects to see to it 
that his family also attend. He paid a total of Yen 
8 for his operation ($4.00), which he said was all he 
had except his boat fare to his home. Next in line is 
Pak Wing Lam, who has had two pieces of infected 
bone removed from his right thigh. His diagnosis be- 
ing tuberculous osteomyelitis, and his condition very 
satisfactory. We do his dressing, and as we finish he 
rises to a half-sitting posture to thank us, and says 
he wants to hear more about the gospel. 

From here we enter the women’s ward, and we find 
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it much more quiet than it was in the men’s ward. 
The real reason being that they are all too sick to talk. 
One woman manages to tell us that she was ready to 
give birth to her first child, but became the victim of 
one convulsion after another until her strength was 
gone, the baby unborn, and she ready to die. Several 
days went by, her husband seeking the advice of three 
native doctors, none of whom were able to bring her 
baby into the world. Finally, as a last resort, they 
decided to consult the foreign hospital, but they had 
spent all their money and were admitted as free. Here 
she was told by the doctor when he first examined 
her that her baby was dead, and that the only thing 
to be done was to put her to sleep, and apply instru- 
ments and remove the baby. This was done two days 
ago, there are no more convulsions, she can eat rice 
water now, and will go home in a few more days. 
She holds up to us some tracts saying she wants to be- 
lieve, but the Church is too far from her village for 
her to walk. 


We are surprised on looking at our watches to find 
it 10:30, and hurry over to the clinic building to see 
the dispensary patients. There are several waiting for 
dressings, to have boils opened, some waiting to receive 
intravenous treatments, some wanting medicines for 
cough, erysipelas, indigestion, and waiting to receive 
medicine for intestinal parasites (hookworm, tapeworm, 
round worm, etc.). Here is a baby that was playing 
and got a pea in its ear, another baby fell in the fire 
last night, another baby with numerous scabs and sores 
all over its head that make you feel a little nauseated 
unless you accustom yourself to the sight. After see- 
ing them all, one by one, prescribing for them, and 
doing what is necessary, we find it is dinner time, and 
so back to the house. At 2 P. M. we return to the 
clinic, where patients will be coming until 4:30 or 
5 P. M., but as some of you have remarked that you 
are tired now, and want to take a walk, I will bid you 
farewell this time, and return to my patients. 





What Think Ye? 


By MARGARET PRITCHARD, R. N., Ellen Lavine Hospital, Kwangju, Korea 


T DOES not seem possible that I have been in 

Korea seven months. I am enjoying Korea. The 

country is beautiful and the people are lovable and. 
responsive. I had no conception that people could 
live on so little. Many of them spend about five cents 
a day for food. The economic condition of this people 
is so pathetic that unless one is an eye witness it is 
impossible to have any conception of it. It is a great 
privilege and joy to find one’s self where the oppor- 
tunities for service are so great. 

When I arrived, I found a little orphan girl living 
in the hospital. She appeared to be about four years 
old. She had been abandoned in front of the hos- 
pital. The only name she has is the name the nurses 


gave her, which in Korean means, “picked up.” She 
is a healthy, bright, attractive child but needless to 
say in the wrong type of institution for her good and 
that of the patients. I had hopes of getting her into 
a Korean home but soon discovered that getting a little 
girl adopted in this country is almost out of the ques- 
tion. Sons always have the preference. I succeeded 
in getting her placed in the Salvation Army orphanage 
for five dollars a month. She is happy there, receiving 
good training and being well cared for. I recently 
learned that she came from a country village. Her 
mother died, leaving her alone in the world. A fricnd 
of her mother’s took her and became very much at- 
tached to her, but her son and daughter-in-law ob- 
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jected strenuously to keeping her because she was a 
girl and sick at the time. The woman in despera- 
tion brought her. in here and abandoned her in front 
of the hospital. This woman’s son came in recently 
to inquire of one of our missionaries about his mother. 
It seems that she did not return home after bringing 
the child in here. The son said he and his wife 
had become Christians and were sorry for the way 
they had treated his mother. Nothing has been heard 
from her. . 

The women’s ten-day Bible class has just closed. 
There were about five hundred women, plus one hun- 
dred small children and babies. It was an inspiring 
sight to me to see them all together. Sitting on the 
floor has its advantages. More of them can be seated, 
to the square inch. They came long distances, and 
many of them endured great discomforts to have the 
ten days of study. Some of them had only one meal 
a day in order to make it possible to attend. Our 
Doctors lectured to them several times, making use of 
this opportunity to teach them something about sani- 
tary living and how to recognize diseases early as well 
as how to prevent a great many of their troubles. I 
spoke to them through an interpreter: on infants’ and 
children’s diet, and nursing typhoid fever in the home. 
The first day I was in the hospital I saw a child 
about two years old coming down the hall eating a 
cucumber about half as big as it was. That is a 
sample of their diet. The biggest per cent of the 
typhoid fever is nursed in the home. I assisted Dr. 
Levie, our dentist, as he pulled 189 teeth for the women 
in the class in about two hours and a half. They 
walked in as if they were going to a picnic, and not 
one of them uttered a sound. They surely do not lack 
courage. 
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A little girl about twelve years old was recently 
brought into our charity clinic by her father. Having 
lost her mother, she has had to be at home alone the 
most of the time. About six months ago, while she 
was alone at home, the house caught on fire, and she 
was badly burned. Her right leg was drawn almo:t 
double. She had absolutely no use of it. Large areas 
on her thigh have not healed. She was in rags, her 
hair in strings, and as dirty as she could possibly be. 
Dr. Brand told her father that an operation was neces- 
sary to make it so she could walk, and she would 
have to be in the hospital for two or three months. 
The father said he had only fifty cents. We admitted 
her. The nurses put her to bed, gave her a bath, and 
combed her hair. My, what a transformation! She 
has a sweet, attractive face and had not been in the 
hospital but three days when she said she wanted to 
believe and learn to read. One day recently, when I 
went into the ward, she was eating, and she said she 
prayed before she ate. Dr. Brand operated on her and 
straightened her leg. She had a very painful time 


after the operation but is a good little soldier. She 
had a skin graft done yesterday. While we were 
getting ready for the afternoon operations, she sent 


word to the operating room not to forget to come for 
her. The leg has straightened even better than we 
had hoped. After the wound is healed and she gets 
a new coat of skin, she will have to learn to walk 
again. Are medical missions worth while? In this 
case a child has come to know Christ and, if all goes 
well, will go back to her village walking on her two 
feet, better able to meet the hardships that are great 
enough for women in this land when they are well. 





NE morning, as I went into the hospital, I saw 
O a boy being carried in on an improvised stretcher, 

a mat tied between poles and carried by four 
men. He had come from a distant ranch and his 
mother followed on foot. The child was completely 
paralyzed, even his reason had fled. A series of in- 
jections was begun and every week he was brought 
back. Several days ago I saw the boy again in the 
hospital. His mind was clear and one side was free 
from the fetters of paralysis. The cther side was bet- 
ter and he is still improving. 

A little girl, suffering from the same disease, came 
in about three months ago, held in the arms of a 
man riding a horse. She also came from a village out 
from Morelia. She was unable to take a step or move 
herself, and in her eyes there was a vacant stare that 
showed that she was on the verge of idiocy. She could 
not speak a word, and her face gave no evidence that 
she understood anything that was said to her. Some 
months before, she had been a promising pupil in 


Some Hospital Patients 


By Mrs. L. J. COPPEDGE, Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico 


























Dr. Coppedge, Miss Southerland, student nurses, the 
two ladies who nelp in the clinic and laboratory, and 
Elisa and Walter Raleigh Coppedge mascot of the 
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Soledad, an Indian girl who was brought 
to us, wnable to move and her mind a 
blank. She has now recovered. 


school, much brighter than the average. After treat- 
ment, she has completely recovered. 

A sadder case is that of the little boy, three or four 
years old. Our hospital boasts of no X-ray, and this 
was a case that needed such an examination to con- 
firm the doctor’s diagnosis. There were two X-ray 
machines in Morelia, and the mission doctor told the 
mother, who is a poor woman, to get an X-ray of the 
child and then return. Time passed and finally the 
mother brought the child back. This time the trouble 
was evident, a cancerous tumor had grown to such 
proportions that it was inoperable. The woman said 
that she had taken the child to a doctor who owned 
an X-ray and that he had taken the exposure for 
eight pesos, but said that before he would give it to 
her she must bring him two pesos more, and this she 
was unable to do. Ten pesos to 2 peon is a lot of 
money, when you realize that sometimes they make as 
little as fifty centavos, about twenty-five cents, a day 
and must feed and clothe their families on that. 

There is not much charity done by the doctors of 
the country. They must be paid in advance before 
going to see a sick person who is poor. There is an 
element of danger in night visits, sc it is next to im- 
possible to get a doctor then. Only the Mission doc- 
tor responds at all hours to pleas for help. 
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A sad case was that of the little seven-year-old boy 
who had dropsy, caused by the continued excessive use 
of chili that so irritated his liver that it contracted, 
producing dropsy. In Mexico the mothers start teach- 
ing their babies to eat chili when very small. Natu- 
rally they at first rebel at anything so hot, but soon 
they cultivate the taste and eat red pepper as a child 
at home would eat sweets. ‘There are many people 
with their digestions ruined by chili, their mouths 
and tongues cracked and stomachs chronically in- 
flamed. , 

A short while ago a young man entered the hospital 
with ulcer of the stomach. He says that he went to 
many doctors and spent all his money, but only grew 
worse. He suffered so much that he did not care to 
live and even contemplated suicide. After one day 
in the hospital, he said he felt better and now is so 
much improved that he says he is well and has re- 
turned to work. He has also become interested in the 
gospel and the early morning prayer services. 

There are many other cases of interest. 

The fifteen-year-old boy brought in with his foot 
blown off by dynamite while he was walking along 
the fine road that is being built to Mexico City. 
Then there is the woman I saw in the office who brought 
her tiny baby the first day she could walk so far, 
to have its eyes saved. ‘The woman who started at 
four o’clock in the morning and walked until eleven, 
bringing a chicken as payment, to get medicine for 
her mother who lay ill at home. There is the mother 
and her two-months-old baby who were brought from 
some distance, the mother delirious, with high fever 
and her heart in such condition that it threatened to 
stop any minute. Now she is almost well and will 
soon be able to leave. 

There are five babies born in the last few days in 
the hospital, and two of them are twins! There are 
many gun-shot wounds, and the endless red tape of 
correspondence with officials before they can be treated. 
Two badly-wounded men have been admitted recently, 
one run over by a harvesting machine and the other 
the victim of a vicious boar. 

The wife of one of our native pastors has lately 
gone home, having recovered from typhus, contracted 
in her ministrations to the very poor. When she was 
well enough to sit on the corridor in the sunshine, she 
never lost an opportunity of telling the other patients 
of our Saviour. 

All who enter the hospital have a chance to hear 
the gospel and when they leave, to take its blessed 
promises with them. 
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Decrease for three months.... 
Apportionment for 1931-1932 ..... 





eer cea $128,847.62 
Peres etre se 124,831.14 
eee err eee eee $ 4,016.48 
ibae ewes ee ki eed Rasen $1,643,000.00 
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Impressions Received in “La Luz Sanitarium 
By NATALIA R. pe AQUILAR, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico 


(This article was translated by Mrs. Moises Arre valo. 
ministers. 


NSTITUTIONS that are worthy of praise and that 
| leave imperishable memories are undoubtedly the 

ones whose chief end is the betterment of the human 
race, directing the peoples’ thoughts and sentiments to- 
ward a higher degree of disinterestedness. 

In “La Luz” Sanitarium, they not only seek to re- 
store bodily health, but they try to direct the patient’s 
mind to spiritual things and try to make him recognize 
in the true and living God the divine physician, and in 
Christ the only Saviour of the soul. 

Dr. Coppedge, our medical missionary, puts his whole 
heart and soul into his work. His principal charac- 
teristic is his sympathy with and compassion for the 
sufferer, whatever his station or rank in life. He con- 
siders health the most important of all earthy blessings. 

In the chapel service, which he sometimes conducts, 
I have heard him speak on charity, and I can testify 
that he practices what he preaches. Outside of the 


Mrs. Aquilar is the wife of one of the native 


She was very ill in the hospital in Morelia with typhus fever.) 


Sanitarium, I have seen him kneel by the bedside of 
the sufferer, pleading for divine help in restoration to 
health. This to me was wonderful, for I had never 
seen a doctor in this country do such a thing. 

His readiness to relieve suffering often means sacri- 
fice to him, not leaving him necessary time for food and 
rest. I have seen him retire from his day’s work at 
two o’clock in the morning and at other times leave 
his table without eating on being called for on an 
emergency. In a word, Dr. Coppedge does not live for 
himself, but for suffering humanity. 

The work in the Sanitarium runs smoothly as one 
would expect, knowing Miss Sutherland, who is an un- 
tiring, self-sacrificing, whole-hearted worker for the 
Master. 

These lines are but a poor expression of the great 
gratitude I feel in my heart for all those who are work- 
ing in this noble institution. 





My First Trip to Jail 


By KATHERINE L. THOMPSON, Kiangyin, China 


“T i many?” asked the jailor. 


“Six,” answered Miss Liu, and we filed 
in while he locked the door behind us. 

The building to which we had been admitted con- 
tained one long room, partially divided into three sec- 
tions. There were straw mats on the board beds, and 
some quilts as well. The place was dirty and untidy, 
but not unbearably so. Of the twenty or more women 
there, some were asleep on the beds, some were smok- 
ing, and one was sitting on a pile of straw mats with 
her eyes closed—looking more dead than alive. Many 
of them are in because of opium, and they miss it while 
they are there. The majority were sitting cross-legged 
on the beds, sewing on Chinese shoes. Most of them 
were comfortably dressed and with one or two excep- 
tions they had all combed their hair that day. 

Miss Liu had brought some slips of paper printed in 
large characters with a simple Bible verse, and we 
used these as the basis of our talk with the women. 
A few remained outside while we were there, but nearly 
all were willing to listen, and some were really eager 
to learn the verse. One young woman brought out 
the papers Miss Liu had left on previous visits and 
the other women said, “She keeps them all and teaches 
us after you are gone.” It was a delight to find that 
my Chinese was easily understood by them, and their 
remarks about my “beauty” and the “snow-whiteness” 


of my skin gave an opportunity to emphasize the truth 
that “man looketh on the outward appearance, but God 
looketh on the heart.” 

Suddenly word came that some official was coming 
to inspect the jail. Such a scuffling off of beds and 
into shoes, you never saw! Sewing materials were 
piled in a corner on the bed and covered with a quilt. 
One woman ran for the broom and dust-pan and swept 
the floor with a vigor that raised quite a dust but left 
the floor free of rubbish. The visitor proved to be a 
very young official, quite ready to admit his own im- 
portance. He looked around for a minute and then 
said, “Oh, you have a foreigner here, too!” The jailor, 
with an apologetic glance in my direction, said, “Oh, 
they come here to preach.” 

When the time came to leave, the women came with 
us as far as they could, and under the circumstances, 
their apologies for not seeing us clear out to the street 
with true Chinese politeness, were rather pathetic. As 
long as we looked back they called out, “Good-bye. Be 
sure to come back next week!” Miss Liu and a few 
others have been going regularly for some time and 
two or three women have gone out really believing in 
Christ, so it is as Miss Liu told them, “You and your 
family will one day thank God that you were sent to 
prison.” 
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In Memoriam -- Miss Thelma Thumm, R.N. 


By Dr. J. CURTIS CRANE 


Thelma Thumm fell “asleep in Jesus,” after 

eight days of a “deep sleep” due to encephalitis, 
following an attack of measles, and was laid to rest 
in the little missionary plot in Soonchun. 


Miss Thumm was born February 9, 1902, in Char- 
leston, W. Va., where her parents still reside. After 
three years in high school, she attended Moody Bible 
Institute, in Chicago, I1l., and while there felt the call 
to go as a nurse to the foreign field. She took her 
nurse’s training in Johns Hopkins Hospital, where she 
was graduated in May, 1929, and sailed for Korea, 
March 8, 1930. Here she was assigned to Soonchun 
Station, Alexander Hospital. 


Within one hour after reaching her Station, before 
unpacking her baggage, Miss Thumm took up her 
duties in, the hospital, and soon won the affection and 
admiration of Dr. Rogers and all his staff.. The hos- 
pital had been without a Superintendent of nurses for 
three years, and she found ample opportunities to make 
her quiet and efficient ministry felt. Handicapped by 
language barrier, she nevertheless so quietly went to 
work that, without the slightest friction, her womanly 
touch had revolutionized the entire institution. Attack- 
ing the language with the same methodical thorough- 
ness, she was gaining a splendid pronunciation and 
vocabulary albeit her natural reticence gave little op- 
portunity for “practice.” Within one short year, she 
had nursed half a dozen or more missionaries and 
their children, practically completed her first language 
assignment (the only assignment given first year work- 
ers), and made such a permanent impression in the 
Hospital and Station that her influence will be felt 
for many years to come. 

So quiet and modest was she that-her voice was 
seldom heard, especially in a gathering of more than 
two or three people, and she was pleasantly referred 
to as “Thelma the Silent.” Nevertheless her pleasant 
affectionate smile made all feel she was perfectly happy, 
and as at home as though she had been a member of 
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our missionary family for years. In seventeen years 
of missionary service we have not seen anyone so 
quickly and so perfectly fitted into the task for which 
they were called, or one who gave such satisfaction to 
all with whom she was associated. Her admiration for 
her pastor, Dr. Brown, and her zeal for the souls of 
those to whose bodies she ministered, are outstanding 
marks of her reverent faith. Her fellow nurses in 
Johns Hopkins were so impressed by her Christian 
spirit that her closest friends were banded together to 
aid in her work, but none felt spiritually qualified to 
take up the torch she laid down. God grant that her 
spirit may catch fire in another nurse’s heart and that 
her splendid work—so well begun—may be carried on 
without injury from a long interruption. 


“It is not the length of the music 

That makes it perfect and sweet, 

For a bar or two that are faultless 
Are worthier far to repeat 

Than notes that are many and faulty 
Or tunes that are harsh and cold. 

One bar that has struck on the heart strings 
Will live and never grow old. 


“Tt is not the amount of daylight 
That counts in the crowding years. 
One hour with the sun in the heaven 
Will coax a smile through the tears. 
The days that are long and cloudy 
But add to our weight of pain; 
One hour with the sun in the heavens 
Will set the bow in the rain. 


“So one’s worth is not measured by days, 

Nor valued according to length. 

Our task may be done in the morning 
Ere darkness calls on our strength. 

A maid with the dew of the sunrise 

Still fresh on her waxen face 
Has lived just as truly and surely 
As those who have finished the race.” 





The ‘Poison Cup™ Test 


By J. W. CHAPMAN, M. D., Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa 


FEW weeks ago we received news here at 
A Bulape that the “Poison Cup” was to be given 
to the father of one of the native evangelists 
who is at present connected with our Boys’ School. It 
seems that this old man had been accused of the prac- 
tice of witchcraft, thereby causing the sickness or death 
of a member of some important family of the village. 
The offended family insisted that the accused be given 
the test of the “Poison Cup.” 
When this test is to be made, a native “Medicine 
Man” is called from another village to prepare and 
administer the poison. The poison used in this sec- 
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tion of the country is the bark of a certain tree which, 
when pounded to a powder, is mixed with water and 
given to the victim to drink. It contains a very potent 
principle which, as a rule, produces immediate emesis 
or death in a very short time, more often the latter is 
the result. 

One peculiar feature in connection with this so-called 
test is that the defendant must pay for the privilege 
of drinking the poison. So firm is he in his belief 
that the drug will not harm him in his innocence that 
he usually takes it without showing the least fear. He 
dresses in his best cloth, beads, anklets, etc., and after 
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going through a certain ceremony, drinks the poison 
with a great display of dignity. There are times when 
as many as twenty or twenty-five persons, usually old 
men and women, are given the “Poison Cup” in a 
single morning. 

On this occasion Mr. Allen and I, with the son 
of the chosen victim, set out immediately for Mushenge, 
arriving there about dusk. The test was to be made 
in a near-by village the following morning. As it 
was our hope to catch the “Medicine Man” red- 
handed, we arose before day and hurried to the site. 

The “Medicine Man” heard us approaching and 
disappeared into the jungle. The old man had just 
swallowed the poison and was stoically awaiting the 
result when we arrived on the scene, Without delay 
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we rushed him to Mushenge where we had everything 
in readiness to begin treatment. A hypodermic of 
apomorphine, a gastric lavage, and a little stimula- 
tion, and he was soon none the worse for his experi- 
ence. In this he was much more fortunate than the 
average person who drinks this cup. 

Of course such cases are brought to the attention of 
the State and doubtless the time will come when such 
evil practices will be forced down. In the mean- 
time, many will probably lose their lives as scores of 
others have done in the past few years. This is but 
one bit of evidence that we still have a great task be- 
fore us in bringing about the civilization and evange- 
lization of these people among whom our mission is 
now laboring. 





Is This 


Africa? 


By GEORGE T. McKEE, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Africa 











Flag pole at Bibanga, Africa, and a street between two 
beautiful lime hedges. 


OME months ago, as I sat in my combination office, 
study, and workshop, I heard a native boy go 
> round the corner of the house singing lustily the 
tune of “Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” same old tune that 
you and I know, but words in Buluba to the effect 
that at the Bibanga school we were all glad and happy, 
and so on. And down in my heart I said, “Is this 
Africa—or Scotland?” But at the same school a few 
days later I sat and listened while to the tune of, 
not Scotch, but German “Ach! du lieber Augustine” 
over three hundred young throats poured out a rush- 
ing torrent of good Buluba which meant in plain 
English “At Bibanga it is very, very good, and we 
are happy there.” And again I said to myself, “Is 
this Africa—or Germany ?” 

Learning some time since that a newly-arrived Dis- 
trict Commissioner was going shortly to our nearest 
railway station of Muena Ditu (sixty miles away) to 
meet his wife and five-year-old daughter, and that he 





had no car in which to fetch them to Kabinda, the 
capital of the district, I offered to go and fetch them 
all in my car, and he accepted. So the good Dodge 
and I drove to Kanda Kanda, a State Post near 
Muena Ditu, spent the night there, and the next 
morning in the company of the District Commissioner, 
I drove over to the railway station of Muena Ditu. 
We arrived about thirty minutes ahead of the train, 
and waited in the tiny station built of corrugated iron. 
It seemed queer to read on the walls the fare from 
Muena Ditu to Mueka, the station where one leaves 
the train to go to Luebo or to Bulape. On another 
large sheet pasted on the wall you could read just how 
many cattle, or goats, or donkeys, or most anything, 
you could put into a stock car. The white station- 
master, a Belgian, was there, and also his native as- 
sistant, and they both conversed quite easily and 
fluently together in what seemed to me _ excellent 
French, the station-master asking the assistant if they 
had telephoned down the line that the train had passed 
a certain station. Something kept whispering to me 
inside, “Is this Africa—or the Finest Railway in 
America?” And then a shriek, and white people 
gathering around the station, and black smoke show- 
ing around the bend, and the next moment a long 
train, big engine (what if it did burn wood), and the 
grinding of the brakes as “The Fast Mail” came to 
a stop at a little village consisting of a water-tank, 
three stores, one small hotel, and about twelve white 
inhabitants, in the tall grass of Central Africa. 1 
saw ladies and gentlemen on the train, and the wife 
of the District Commissioner, and his small blue-eyed 
five-year-old daughter flung herself into his arms, 
kissing him, and hugging her arms around his neck. 
Well, I just rubbed my eyes, blinked. a few times, and 
said to myself, “Is this Africa—or America, where 
folks do things like that?” There was a dining-car 


(these Belgian and French people call it a restaurant- 
wagon)—but it is where you eat good meals just the 
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same, and the white man in charge of it had been 
at Bibanga as a guest for four or five days some time 
before, and for the sake of “Auld lang syne,” which 
isn’t Buluba, either, he invited me in to have a glass 
of lemonade, the fizzy kind in bottles. 

The wife of the District Commissioner was a very 
gracious person. She had a small crate, such as fine 
fruit is shipped in, packed with these delicious white 
grapes, the kind we have around Christmas here in 
America, some call them California grapes. She had 
brought them from Elizabethville, to which point they 
had been shipped from Rhodesia, and she gave us 
there at Bibanga quite a lot of them. And they ar- 
rived at Bibanga in perfect condition! Truly, “Is this 
Africa, when white grapes grown down in Rhodesia, 
some 1,500 or 2,000 miles away, arrive at Bibanga in 
perfect condition—or is it our own Southland where we 
never wonder that grapes can arrive sweet and fresh 
from California, or wherever it is that such things 
do come from?” 

Another time Mr. V. A. Anderson and I took an 
evangelistic trip down into the extreme southern end 
of Bibanga’s territory, went in the Dodge car down 
there to preach, and to baptize any converts. It was 
a good trip all the way down, but coming back, just 
after crossing the railway tracks, the carburetor gave 
an apologetic cough, perhaps two, and we all stopped 
just in front of a native rest house in a village. A 
look in the reservoir showed absolutely no gas, and 
there was no reserve carried as baggage, which is 
why the carburetor apologized for quitting work be- 
fore it had gotten us to the next place where they 
sell gas. We try to be always quick-witted in emer- 
gencies, so we called the headman of the village, and 
asked for a messenger to run quickly to the nearest 
white settlement, twenty-five miles away, with a letter 
to ask for five gallons of the precious fluid. ‘Why 
don’t you go to that station a mile back, and talk 
to them over the wire, it’s quicker?” he replied. I 
looked at him in amazement to hear such wisdom com- 
ing from one of the under-privileged, but off we 
trotted, and I soon found myself in the native station- 
master’s corrugated iron station but with the telephone 
receiver to my ear, trying to tell a man at the other 
end whom I had never seen, just who I was and what 
it was I wanted him to send out on the first train 
that passed the next morning, since we needed the 
gas to help us get home the next day. Talking 
French is, for me, and my listener as well, always 
an adventure, but to talk it over the telephone to a 
man whom you do not know, and who does not know 
you, and who wishes to go on with his other duties 
of station-master, and to try to remember to say 
“petrole’ when you mean gas, well, it is highly ex- 
citing, to say the least. We camped in the village 
that night, and a humming and singing of the rails 
next morning announced the first train. But the man 
whom we sent to the station returned empty-handed, 
but when he went back to the second train about eight 
o'clock, he remained away a long time. Finally he 
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Automobile road through forest, not far from Luebo. 

Africa—a real jungle. An immense amount of toil for 

the natives with their small hatchets, long knives, 
and tiny hoes. 


came with the gas, explaining that the gas had come 
on the second train but that the way-bill had been 
carried on. The station-master had refused to let the 
gas go until he had the way-bill, but very obligingly 
he put a native on a hand-car to chase the train and 
to bring back the way-bill from the next station. So 
the gas finally got to us, and we got home that night, 
but all through the long drive I kept saying, “Is this 
Africa—or my own home town, where you telephone 
for what you want, and they send it right out to you?” 
As she landed at Matadi from the ocean steamer one 
Sunday afternoon, Miss Rogers, our trained nurse at 
Bibanga, was met by a telegram from Luebo asking 
her to come on to Bibanga by plane instead of river 
steamer, since she was urgently needed. So she flew 
in one day from Leopoldville to Luebo, up the river 
which it takes the swiftest steamer seven days to do, 
stepped into a car at Luebo the next morning, and 
Thursday at noon was on our front verandah there at 
Bibanga. A great industrial concern in Elizabethville 
sent one of our Mission-trained Christian boys in their 
employ back by plane to Luebo to get his bride, a 
Christian girl in the Girls’ Home there, and to fly 
back, with her by plane to his work. Really, “Js this 
Africa—or have we stepped back over the edge of the 
world into our own Twentieth Century lands?” 
There was a morning at Bibanga when they called 
us to the hospital to see a poor African woman, badly 
gashed on the shoulders and head, just near the eye, 
by a wicked razor-edged long knife in the hands of 
the son of her husband’s other wife. With difficulty, 
for she was seriously wounded, she told us how this 
son had lost two of his children, and after consulting 
several witch-doctors and diviners, had been led to be- 
lieve that she had “eaten their lives,’ and so killed 
them, and, therefore, had attacked her in her hut, 
and would have killed her had not the young man’s 
father, her husband, saved her life. The District 
Commissioner sent police to arrest the would-be mur- 
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derer, but he had fled, and they only took his wife and 
the remaining child up to the capital at Kabinda. 
The woman, wounded seriously, had had a hard 
fight for her life, but with the good help of God, af- 
ter about three weeks she was about to be discharged. 
The day before she was to go out, well once more 
and rejoicing, she sat in the door-step of the hospital 
as the sun was sinking, talking to several other pa- 
tients. The step-son, who had tried to kill her be- 
fore, glided in behind her and, asking a single ques- 
tion, began to hack at the back of her neck with this 
long, keen knife, and even after she fell, until the 
head remained attached to the body by only a shred 
of flesh. He then fled. The boys from the Boys’ 
Home, the workmen and the Balondi all gave chase, 
captured, and verily I believe, would have killed him 
had not Dr. Kellersberger stopped them. A nearby 
State officer with soldiers came that night and took 
charge of the prisoner. They wrapped what had been 
the woman in a cloth and buried her, saddened be- 
yond measure that once again, as so many countless 
times before, Superstition, Ignorance, and Hate, the 
three children of UNBELIEF, had taken a victim. 
The next morning, before the State officer who con- 
ducted the preliminary examination and the inquest, 
at which I acted as interpreter, the murderer, as un- 
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The murderer. 











moved as a graven image, said simply, “Yes, I had 
to kill her; I consulted three witch-doctors and divin- 
ers who discover to us the unknown, as to who had 
bewitched and killed my children, and they all three 
declared that this wife of my father’s was guilty; what 
else was there for me to do?” 

YES, THIS IS AFRICA! 





Sacred 


Trusts 


By ANDREW ALLISON, Kiangyin, Ku, China 


OU have thought of our schools as places where 
boys and girls have a chance for really Chris- 
tian education, in these days when “Religious 

Education” is such a term to juggle with. And we do 
earnestly try to make them such, and by the grace of 
God not a few have been so trained in them as to be a 
blessing,—for example, the fine young man who is to 
be ordained and installed as pastor of our East Gate 
Church. But I want to write a little about these 
schools as keepers of sacred trusts; for stewardship is 
a noble part of that which is expected of the people 
of God in all their works. 

Over in the far corner of China, down on the border 
of Burma, is the province of Yunnan, from many parts 
of which it takes one longer to get to Shanghai than 
it would take if you started from a mountain settlement 
in North Carolina. The banditry is so strongly en- 
trenched there that in some towns people must wait 
for months, until there is a group of travellers large 
enough to warrant the calling of a military escort of 
respectable size, before they can go on the road for the 
next stage. The people themselves say, eleven out of 
ten people use opium; and the atmosphere is such that 
a young person must have strength of character indeed 
to grow up anything worth while. Well, in a town 
six days’ journey from the nearest white person, out 
there among those great Yunnan mountains, a woman 
well-known and loved by many of your Southern Pres- 





byterian missionaries has been working for these fifteen 
years without a furlough. 

But now, with a blessed little Chinese lady whom 
it may be the good fortune of some of you to meet 
while she is in America, this friend of ours is on fur- 
lough. And she has brought the two big daughters of 
her adopted family, and left them with us in our girls’ 
school for at least the space of her furlough. For the 
first time in their lives these two little mountaineers 
are getting a real chance, among girls as different from 
them as the girls of a Christian School at home are 
from those who have never looked beyond the walls 
of a little mountain Mission station. Isn’t it up to us 
to do much for these girls, and send them back to the 
West equipped to give out much? And isn’t it a 
blessed privilege to provide a place where their foster- 
mother can leave them among pure and godly influences 
for as long as she may need to do so? 

There is one girl in our school who, when the bell 
rings for recess, does not go down as the rest do, but 
climbs down the stairs slowly and clumsily, clinging to 
the railing. She does a bit better as the days go by, 
but she will never run up and down, nor walk easily 
as the others do, for she wears artificial legs, and is 
happy enough to have any legs at all. During the rest- 
less times of the recent Revolution, she was brought 
suddenly before an English lady in Hangchow, and 
left upon her—how we do not exactly know—as a life 
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charge. The lady herself is in poor health, and does 
not know how much longer she may be able to remain 
in China. And she has committed this poor child to us, 
hoping that the girl may graduate from the Senior 
High School and fit herself for teaching, as she says 
she wishes to do. The child came from far up the 
Yangtze River, but it’s a mere step compared with 
the far province of Yunnan. It is a lovely thing to 
see the kindness she meets with from her schoolmates 
as she labors at accustoming herself to the artificial 
legs; and it is the more beautiful when one knows how 
utterly cruel. and inconsiderate the Chinese in general 
are to the deficient. So here is another sacred trust— 
one that touches my wife and me with special close- 
ness, as the lady has asked us to be the child’s guard- 
ians if she is obliged to leave China. 

Here comes a letter from a saintly old missionary 
in turbulent Hunan, where blood has run like water in 
many a town in the terrible Communist upheavals. He 
conducts a lot of orphanages, and he wants to give 
some of his girls a higher education than he can afford 
to give in the rank and file; and anyway, Christian 
education is hard to give in that violent atmosphere. 
“Do your girls dress finely, and bob their hair?” he 
asks. ‘Do you teach the Bible as more than a mere 
subject in the curriculum, or has the Government made 
you stop teaching it altogether, as they have here in 
Hunan? Would the plain dress and long braids of 
our girls make them unhappy and conspicuous in your 
school? We have heard of it as a truly Christian 
school, and we want to know how it really is.” Well, 
we write the dear old gentleman that some of the girls 
are bobbed, but that long braids are plenty, and clothes 
plain, and Bibles well-read, and Bible classes going on 
just as before, since we believe that God rules in this 
rather than the Government—which is after all upon 
his shoulders. And if he send his girls, will they not 
be a sacred trust, coming to us under such injunctions? 

Last summer, during a conference of our country 
Christians, and during a season too of considerable ex- 
citement because of Communist activities and threats, 
a plainly-dressed little lady arrived unheralded one 
day, with two very simply attired little boys. From 
Kiangsi Province she came,—another center of Red 
unrest. We knew her, from correspondence about these 
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boys, as a member of that splendid band, the China 
Inland Mission; and we knew that the boys were long- 
time protegés of hers, whom she had for some time 
been planning to place with us. She told us that she 
had barely escaped with her life from a bandit raid in 
Kiangsi; had gone to a new place of work in Hunan 
Province, near Changsha, which she reached just in 
time for the most tremendous raid of the season. She 
came on down the river, found the two boys,—mirabile 
dictu/—both outside of bandit lines at the same time, 
and picked them up at once lest they should not be in 
so good a position at the opening of school. She left 
the boys with us, and went back up the river to a 
possible field of work in Anhwei Province; and a most 
fragrant memory she left behind, this slim, black- 
robed little saint. The seryants with one voice pro- 
nounced her “truly warm-hearted!” So these two little 
chaps—one with a bandit bullet through his thigh— 
are a sacred trust too; and so we accept them. And 
if one should think they had not been well-taught be- 
fore coming to us, let him ask them a few questions in 
the Bible. God grant them to make the kind of men 
their saintly patroness wants them to be, for the glory 
of God and the good of men. 

Then there are the heedless little chaps sent to us 
from Shanghai because their people want them strictly 
managed, kept in a simple atmosphere, and removed 
from the temptations of a big city. There are the 
orphaned children of one of our most noble graduates, 
a sweet young pastor whose last charges to us were, 
“Give my children a Christian education, and send 
a man to take up my work who will preach JESUS 
CHRIST and not history and science.” And thank 
God, we have done the second and are doing the first. 
And there is the splendid girl in our Bible School who, 
crushed under a falling roof during the unprecedented 
snow of a few weeks ago, has shcwn us how precious 
the possibilities of our work are by bearing through 
many days a deathbed testimony that has gone far 
and blessed many. 

Sacred trusts! God grant us to fail none of them. 
And may every one grow to be such that at the last he 
or she shall glorify Him as she is doing for whom we 
fear we have done almost our last. 





Foreign Mission Conference August 6-12 


NE of the high spots during the series of Con- 
ferences at Montreat, N. C., is reached every 
year in the Foreign Mission Conference, which 

this year runs from August 6th through August 12th. 
It is during this period that lovers of Montreat and 
those deeply interested in Foreign Missions hear from 
the missionaries themselves what is going on in the 
farthest part of our missionary world and receive a 
Teport of the missionary’s stewardship during his pre- 
vious term of service. 

What should stir the heart of our Church more than 





the realization that our activities are not confined with- 
in the boundaries of our own Southern States, and that 
our Church is making its influence felt to the ends of 
the earth! Whole sections of the Congo, of Brazil, of 
Korea, of Japan, of Mexico, and of China are abso- 
lutely in our care and are our own Southern Presby- 
terian responsibility exclusively. It is during the Mon- 
treat Conference that we learn first-hand how our work 
is being done, how faithfully our stewardship is being 
carried out, and what fruits are being brought forth 
by our efforts. Surely this is a time when all Southern 
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Presbyterians would like to be present and hear from 
the lips of our own foreign representatives the story of 
our work. 

This year the theme of the Foreign Mission Con- 
ference is “Evangelism on the Foreign Field.” In this 
day when there is so much discussion about the value 
of educational missions and medical missions it is time 
that our people were beginning to see again that there 
is no purpose in educational missions or in medical 
missions other than the supreme purpose—Evangelism. 
Ever and anon there comes a demand that our mission- 
aries decrease expenses due to our financial shortage, 
and there are frequent requests that we close schools 
or hespitals in order to conserve cur money and efforts 
for purely evangelistic work. ‘Those who make such 
requests would seem to infer that educational missions 
are carried on purely for the sake of education, and 
medical missions for the sake of public welfare. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. It can safely be 
said that not a teacher on our foreign force and not a 
doctor on any of our fields would stay on the field or 
would be interested at all in our Foreign Mission work 
were it not for the evangelistic opportunities and re- 
sults of their work. 

Among the evangelistic topics to be discussed by va- 
rious speakers on this summer’s program, one will find 
the following: ‘The Missionary Home as an Evan- 
gelistic Agency,” “What Does a Missionary Doctor’s 
Wife Do?” “Evangelism Among the Women,” “The 
Evangelistic Nurse,” “Joys in the Life of the Mission- 
ary Evangelist,” “Medicine as an Evangelistic Agency,” 
“Untouched Evangelistic Fields in North Kiangsu,” 
and many others. Altogether eighteen or twenty mis- 
sionaries will appear on the platform during these seven 
days, and by every speaker the evangelistic element in 
our Foreign Mission work will be stressed. 

It is most difficult to know when a Montreat Con- 
ference program is too full. The tendency always is to 
crowd too much into the day’s work. There are many, 
however, who come to Montreat to get just as much as 
they possible can in the short time afforded, and for 
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these, three special features are being included in this 
year’s program. ‘The first is a Story-Telling Class un- 
der the able leadership of Miss Atha Bowman, of our 
Executive Committee of Religious Education, who will 
conduct a regular “credit class’ in which the wealth 
of wonderfully fine story material which missions pro- 
vides will be utilized. Miss Bowman will take care 
of the story hour in the evening for the children of 
Montreat, and it is possible that some members of the 
class may assist her during this period. 

The second feature will be a special open forum 
hour during which missionaries will be asked infor- 
mally to conduct discussions and to answer any ques- 
tions that might be put to them. It is always difficult 
for a missionary to know what his listeners would like 
to hear. We hope that by placing the missionaries in 
a circle of friends, allowing them to ask questions 
about the work or field, that a better understanding and 
more intimate knowledge of the missionary’s life and 
problems may be had by all concerned. 

The third feature will be the showing of moving 
pictures of our own Foreign Mission work taken by 
the Educational Secretary of our Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee during his eight months’ tour of our Oriental 
fields this past year. These moving pictures have al- 
ready been shown in several places over our Church 
and have in every case aroused much interest in our 
work. Not only will the children at Montreat be in- 
terested in these pictures but the parents will also want 
to see them every time they are offered. 

If you are tired and need a spiritual uplift; if you 
are interested in the great problems of the world to- 
day; if you would like to know better what our for- 
eign missionaries are accomplishing through your pray- 
ers and your gifts; if you would like to know whether 
our Foreign Mission work is worth your further sup- 
port; if you would like to meet some of the finest men 
and women it will ever be your privilege to come in 
contact with—then come to Montreat, N. C., to the 
Foreign Mission Conference from August 6th through 
August 12th. 





Hidden 


1. What is to be opened in THE Survey in Sep- 
tember ? 

2. Why was it necessary to make radical develop- 
ment in the staff and methods of the Tsing- 
Kiang-pu hospital ? 

3. What is the plan for evangelism, carried on in 
the T. K. P. hospital? 

4. Tell something of the patients in the French 
Memorial Hospital. 

5. What impression did the hospital and doctor at 
Morelia make on Mrs. Aquilar? 

6. Is there much charity done by the native doctor 
in Mexico? 

7. How far did the woman walk for medicine for 
her mother, and what did she bring to pay for 
it? 


Trea sure 


8. Tell the story of the little girl of twelve years 
brought to the Ellen Lavine Hospital at 
Kwangju, Korea. 


9. What is the “Poison Cup” test? 

10. Give the example that proves that “This Is 
Africa.” 

11. By what stages did Miss Rogers get to a “hurry 
call” on landing at Matadi? 

12. What is the theme for the Foreign Mission Con- 
ference at Montreat this year? 

13. What are some of the sacred trusts that have been 
given to the missionaries at Kiangyin? 

14. What did the young woman in the jail at Kiang- 
yin do with her Bible verse slips? 

15. What is the salary paid to the pastor of the 


Hsinpu Church and his Bible Woman? 
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Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. Woods. 


Arrivals 


Japan—Rev. H. W. Myers. 
China—Mrs. A. D. Rice. 
Mexico—Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Murray, Jr. 


Departures 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Washburn. 
Miss Catherine Minter, R. N., new missionary 
to Africa. Miss Minter was born in Shelby, 
N. C. She received her A. B. degree from 
the University of Texas and her nurse’s 
training in Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md. 
She goes out to take the work made vacant 
by the death of Miss Farmer. 
China—Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. Woods, new mission- 
aries. Mr. Woods was born in Kuling, 
China, the son of Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Woods of our China Mission. He received 
his A. B. Degree at Davidson College and 
his B. D. degree at Union Theological Semi- 


nary. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 

















Miss Catherine Minter, 
R. N. 


Miss Margaret Virginia 
Shelby 


Mrs. Laura Lydia Daniel Woods, was born in 
Ludowici, Ga., and after being graduated 
from the high school took normal training 
in Athens, Ga. She received her musical 
training in New York and in the North 
Carolina College for Women. Mr. and 
Mrs. Woods go out as evangelistic mission- 
aries. 


Mexico—Rev. and Mrs. J. O. Shelby. 

Miss Margaret Virginia Shelby, new “short 
term” missionary. Miss Shelby was born 
in C. Victoria, Mexico, the daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. O. Shelby, of our Mexico Mis- 
sion. She was graduated from Flora Mac- 
donald College, and received her A. B. de- 
gree from the University of Texas. She was 
graduated also from the Training School in 
Richmond. Miss Shelby is the first Mexico 
missionary daughter to return to the work. 
She will teach in the Chilpancingo school. 





Action of the 1931 Assembly q 
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be used as a period of intensive stewardship study, in- 
spiration, education. and cultivation. 

7. That all churches and church people be urged 
to pray for the purpose and success of the Every 
Member Canvass, especially during the week prior to 
i Cee ee 

8. That all churches and church’ leaders make 


7) 


especial efforts to enroll proportionate givers, begin- 
ning with one-tenth as a great Christian principle, and 
that the ministers, elders and deacons take -the lead 
in this. 

9. That. with the budget as the minimum, this 
committee continue to stress plans for supplemental 
offerings, so far as ordered by the General :Assembly. 
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ment of Country Church Work has been that its 

task was misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
Many have looked upon it as an agency which is 
duplicating the work of Home Missions. That idea 
is erroneous. The functions of the two agencies are 
distinct and separate. If the Country Church De- 
partment is to perform the task assigned by the As- 
sembly, it must be kept separate from any organic con- 
nection with the Department of the Assembly’s Home 
Missions. The Country Church Department can now 
render assistance without being involved in the deli- 
cate question of providing for financial support. Our 
Department can urge self-support without being mis- 
understood or seeming to play favoritism. 

It is true that both departments are Kingdom- 
building agencies; they are both dealing with the same 
problems, but by different methods. ‘There is no rea- 
son why they should interfere with each other, but 
they should be supplemental in their work. The one 
deals with the work, the other with the worker. The 
one concerns itself with the collection and disburse- 
ment of funds, and the other with the challenging and 
training of the worker who is supported by those funds. 
The one concerns itself with the support, and the 
other with the program. One aids the churches which 
cannot support themselves, and the other promotes 
S| methods to keep thé churches from declining into a 

C 


Om of the greatest handicaps of the Depart- 


tate where subsidies become necessary. The Country 
hurch Department challenges and trains leaders to 
promote programs for the churches with a goal in view 
of becoming self-supporting and thus relieving the 
Home Missions Agéncies to that extent. 

A country community without an adequate religious 
program cannot support a pastor. Without the right 
kind of a pastor who believes in his work and pro- 
ceeds with right methods, it cannot have an adequate 
religious program. So there are communities which 
need the assistance of Home Missions in order to 
make a beginning but if these communities cooperate 
with the Country Church Department, there is no rea- 
son why they should continually remain on the dole 
of Home Missions. « 

The United States Government has two agencies to 
help the farmers; both of them are necessary. The 





Federal Farm Board has at its disposal billions of dol- 
lars, 


which can be used under certain conditions to 
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help the farmers finance their program. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service offers no financial assistance 
to the farmers but challenges them with their oppor- 
tunities for their tasks and show them how to use and 
develop the best methods in farming so that they may 
be able to support themselves without financial assist- 
ance. 

The Federal Farm Board loans money to farmers 
to help them finance their enterprises. The Home 
Missions Committee donates money to weak churches 
to enable them to finance a religious program for the 
community. The Agricultural Extension Service chal- 
lenges the farmer with his opportunities and assists 
him in putting on demonstrations which teach him 
how to finance his own enterprises without financial 
assistance. Some of the methods used in the Depart- 
ment of Country Church Work have been learned from 
the successful experimentations of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department and adapted to the needs of the 
country churches. Many country churches have been 
receiving aid from Home Missions for a long time, 
which might have been made self-supporting had they 
in the past had the assistance which the Department 
of Country Church Work is now prepared to render. 

If we had $10,000 a year it would be possible to 
conduct Rural Pastors’ Schools in three or four im- 
portant centers in the South, something like the Rural 
Church School at Vanderbilt. The Vanderbilt experi- 
ment has demonstrated the immense value of such 
schools for rural ministers. 

In these Rural Pastors’ Schools ministers get a 
specialized training which enables them to deal suc- 
cessfully with situations where failures have been al- 
most universal under old methods. 

A late book published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research is entitled ‘Hinterlands of 
the Church,” by Miss Elizabeth R. Hooker. The re- 
port states that “The responsibility for affording re- 
ligious ministry to the people of these vast hinter- 
lands of the Church is largely a Protestant responsi- 
bility.” The ineffectiveness, and the continuing de- 
cline, of the Protestant churches in these regions are 
attributed in part to the policy of using the same 
stereotyped methods in the rural districts everywhere 
instead of trying to adapt the methods used to the dis- 
tictive needs of each particular kind of territory. 











Country Church 
Department 


Dr. W. A. C. Hughes, Director of Colored Work, 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is authority for the state- 
ment that a Negro country church in Arkansas had been 
for years receiving a subsidy of $600.00 annually. A 
worker who had been trained in the Rural Pastors’ 
Schools was put in the field charged with a program 
of self-support. The new man, with his improved 
program, raised from the people $750.00, replacing the 
$600.00 subsidy which the minister had been receiving 
before. Dr. Hughes is conducting ten Rural Pastors’ 
Schools in the South for country Negro ministers, being 
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assisted by an annual grant of $5,000 from Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald. 

Money spent to support the Country Church Depart- 
ment will enable the contributions for Home Missions 
to yield larger returns, because invested in the sup- 
port of better-trained workers. We are persuaded that 
one dollar spent for the support of the Country Church 
Department will ultimately result in the saving of ten 
times that amount, which would be necessary for con- 
tinuing the work under a leadership which has no 
heart for the task and an inadequate program of pro- 
cedure. 





The Vanderbilt Rural School 
And Dr. H. W. McLaughlin 


By REV. W. S. HUTCHISON, Pastor Mills River Church, Horse Shoe, N. C. 


HE writer considers it a very great privilege to 
T have been one of those present at the school, 
and desires to set’ down some impressions. 

Each evening Dr. John R. Mott was delivering the 
Cole lectures on the great theme, “The Present-Day 
Challenge to the World Mission of Christianity.” In 
his masterly way he led us to the mountain tops whence 
we saw the ends of the earth encompassed in the pur- 
poses of God. 

Day by day we came first to the feet of Jesus with 
Dr. Edmonds, whom we all met for the first hour for 
those incomparable talks on “Walking with the Mas- 
ter,” which were masterly and intensely spiritual. Next 
was Dr. Kessler who taught a large group in “The 
Social Messages of Jesus.” What a new vision we 
had of the skill of our Lord in coping with the com- 
plex social problems of the modern age! 

But for many a country preacher much of the above 
might have seemed too glorious for use in our limited 
spheres had it not been for Dr. H. W. McLaughlin’s 
course in “Country Church Efficiency.” This was a 
very large class in which all denominational groups 
were represented. 

Dr. McLaughlin’s statesman-like outlook upon the 
problems of the country church at once lifted the whole 
matter out of the commonplace. Then while mani- 
festly dominated by a great vision of the future of the 
rural work, he came down to practical matters and made 
every moment precious by packing it full of real help 
to us in our difficulties back home. His great skill 
at getting at our needs clearly arises from a rich pas- 
toral experience in a country field. He inspired us to 
become qualified leaders of rural communities, to know 
the basic facts of country life, and to make thorough- 
going surveys of the whole countryside; and then on 
a basis of discovered need to construct a suitable pro- 
gram of Worship, Preaching, Teaching, and Young 
People’s activities; emphasizing throughout the train- 
ing of indigenous leadership. 


The course was interspersed with words of wisdom 
concerning a minister’s personal life and program, his 
relation to his officers, and how to develop them into 
effective parish workers. 

The Presbyterians in the class were set to thinking 
of the past. What if we had had from the beginning 
a program such as Dr. McLaughlin outlined! Dr. 
R. C. Reed used to say that we lost a kingdom in the 
pioneer days because we had not learned to send our 
Elders out to the aid of scattered groups of poor set- 
tlers—sheep without a shepherd. Now, when the 
great-grandchildren of these same people are flocking 
back all over the South to the countrysides, we have 
in God’s providence a second chance. 

But now also in the place of the fine old country 
churches of the pioneer days, we have depleted or dying 
ones, many of which are not strong enough to cope 
with the situation. These country churches consti- 
tute about 74 per cent of the total number of our 
Southern Presbyterian churches, and they are set to 
minister to 68 per cent of the people which is rural. 
(See Dr. McLaughlin’s report to the 1931 Assembly, 
page 10.) 

These are the churches which need help in build- 
ing a program and in training leadership. This is 
Dr. McLaughlin’s field, and he has such unique ability 
in this field, and has done such a marvelous piece of 
work with so limited means, that our Church is ever- 
lastingly indebted to him, and must rise up and not 
only give this Department her unlimited support, but 
must place this Department on an independent and 
equal footing with the other Kingdom-promoting agen- 
cies of the Assembly. 

But the Church at large does not yet realize these 
facts. Good old live Presbyterians have always tended 
to be individualistic. They are now rapidly develop- 
ing an urban-mindedness that leaves the country peo- 
ple out of the purview of the church. From these 

(Continued on page 511) 
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In Memoriam 
Rev. Rosser Arthur Brown, D. D. 


By HOMER McMILLAN, D. D., Executive Secretary 


UR Church was called upon to suffer an irrepara- 
O ble loss in the sudden and unexpected death of 

one of its most efficient and best-beloved work- 
ers. 

Rev. Rosser A. Brown, D. D., was a native of North 
Carolina. His youth was spent in Greensboro, where 
at an early age he united with the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city. He was graduated from Davidson 
College in 1892, and from Union Theological Seminary 
of Virginia in 1896. His first and only pastorate was 
at Waycross, Ga., where he served a loving and de- 
voted people for twenty-three years. 

For twelve years Dr. Brown was connected with the 
work of the Assembly’s Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, first as an evangelist, and then as Superin- 
tendent of the Assembly’s Negro Work. 

In 1922, in response to the appeal of the Executive 
Committee, Dr. Brown became Superintendent of the 
Department of Negro Work, and it was in this position 
that the greatest work of his rich and fruitful ministry 
was done. His gifts of heart and mind particularly 
qualified him for this difficult missionary undertaking. 
At this time the Negro work of our Church was in a 
badly disorganized, and exceedingly discouraging con- 
dition. It was largely without plan or program, and 
offered small promise of any substantial development. 

The Church was not indifferent to this missionary 
obligation. It was anxious to fulfill its Christian duty 
to the Negro people. It was a responsibility that was 
giving the Executive Committee much concern. The 
imperative need was for a Superintendent with a true 
missionary spirit and purpose. 

In the Providence of God—who always has the 
worker ready when his Spirit calls—the Committee 
was directed to Dr. Brown, who at that time was serv- 
ing as Assembly Evangelist in the Southwest. He was 
asked to lead our Church in the development of its 
Negro Work. His reply to the Committee’s call was 
typical of the man, and is illustrative of the spirit that 
was manifested throughout his ministry. He said he 
was a servant of the Committee, and while not de- 
sirous of the responsibility which he was asked to as- 
sume, he could not refuse to serve in any place to 
which he might be sent. 
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With a passionate devotion to his Lord and Master, 
a real sympathy for the Negro people in their limited 
and restricted lives, and an intelligent understanding 
of their religious and educational needs, Dr. Brown, 
humbly, quietly and earnestly went about his work. 
From the very beginning, God’s favor rested, upon his 
labors. The Negro work of our Church immediately 
took on new life. He became the counsellor and spirit- 
ual guide for our Negro ministers, who so greatly 
needed his instruction and help. He visited the 
churches and became acquainted with their opportu- 
nities, their difficulties, and their problems. He reg- 
ularly attended the Negro Presbyteries, and the meet- 
ing of Synod. He won the confidence and held the 
love and esteem of every minister and worker. He was 
their Superintendent and he was their friend. 

Through his efforts, Stillman Institute, our only 
Negro School, was re-organized and developed from an 
indifferent primary and high school for boys into an 
accredited Junior College for Negro men and women. 
Dr. Brown brought to this missionary task not only an 
understanding heart but also a business ability of the 
highest order. He had a genius for solving baffling 
financial problems. Through the wise administration 
of the very limited funds at his disposal, this historic 
Negro Mission, School was given a physical equipment 
in buildings and grounds and a, teaching force that is 
the pride not only of the Negro churches but of the 
entire General Assembly. Stillman Institute today is 
a monument to the vision, the faith, and the enterprise 
of this man of God. His memory will be honored and 
revered by the Negro Presbyterians as long as this mis- 
sionary institution lives to advance the cause of Christ 
and to bless the needy people to whom he so freely and 
so unselfishly gave his strength. As the Church comes 
to know more and more of his work and his splendid 
achievements in the Kingdom of God, the name of Dr. 
R. A. Brown will be listed as one of the great mis- 
sionary leaders of our denomination. 

In all the years of his service with the Assembly’s 
Executive Committee, Dr. Brown’s life was a verifica- 
tion of the Scripture: ‘Thou shalt keep him in, per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee; because he 
trusteth in thee.” He loved his Church; he loved 
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his brethren; he loved his work. He never complained; It is required of a steward that he be found faithful. 


he never fretted; he never manifested the slightest im- 
patience over the complicated and discouraging prob- 
lems of his varied and difficult tasks. Peace, confi- 
dence, and power marked his life. In every official 
act, as in all his personal relationships with the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and with the workers 
in the school and on the field, it was that of a man 
whose life was “hid with Christ in God.” 


Away from home, in the performance of duty, at the 
close of a busy day, the Master called him, and he 
was ready. 


“Having served his own generation by the will of 
God he fell on sleep.” 


Atlanta, Ga. 


An Appreciation of Dr. Brown 
By"HENRY Y. SIDEBOARD, Stillman Institute—Class ’ 30 


friend, Dr. R. A. Brown, I immediately 
realized that not only a friend of mine, but a 
friend of my race, had passed into the beyond. 

It ‘was in the fall of 1923 that I first met this man 
of God, and occasional correspondence lasted till the 
fall of 1926 when I entered high school at Stillman 
Institute. During the four years of my course there, 
I knew him better and more intimately. His appear- 
ance on the campus was always welcomed. One stu- 
dent said, “His very countenance is an inspiration to 
me.” It was indeed an inspiration to all students, 
especially those young men with whom he had per- 
sonal “chats.” He had a fatherly attitude and was 
possessed of a rare vision. 

I remember on one occasion, a student came who 
had had a misfortune, and was discouraged to the 
point of despair. He told me he was going back 
home. An arrangement was made for him to confer 
with this friend of students, with this man of an 
understanding heart. That student came back with 
a broad smile saying, “A few words from that man 


W ‘te: I learned of the passing of our beloved 


can certainly lift a fellow.” No student knew him 
but to love him. 

The great Southern Presbyterian Church chose wisely 
in selecting this man to labor among my people. He 
loved the work and labored untiringly in efforts to 
bring it to desired standards. He impressed all stu- 
dents as a man who led a deep spiritual life. He 
often said that he believed the job his church gave 
him, God gave him also. For that reason he worked 
all the harder for the growth and development of his 
charge. He was an ardent worker, a keen thinker, 
and a lover of all humanity. 

As a minister he made us feel by his own life that 
piety was a part of him and that the profession would 
be more attractive and dignified if only those who were 
in it would put forth greater efforts to live the Christ- 
like life. 

A gloom is cast over the student body, and Stillman 
feels his death as a great tragedy, for in his passing, 
a great friend is gone. He loved the people he labored 
with, and understood them in their struggles for those 
things that Christ would that all men should have. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





What SouthernWomen Think About Lynching 


By Mrs. W. C. WINSBOROUGH 


ment is not confined to the upholding of the 
18th Amendment, much as they are interested in 
that vital question. 

The evil of lynching is especially obnoxious to the 
thinking women of the South, not only because of its 
flaunting law-definance, but also because this crime is 
so often committed under the guise of defending 
Southern white womanhood. These women are deter- 
mined to remain silent no longer in the face of this 
crime done in their name. They repudiate lynchings 
for any reason whatever, and will continue to agitate 
against lynchings until this crime ceases. 

_ On November 1, 1930, at the invitation of Mrs. 
Jessie Daniel Ames, Director of Woman’s Work of 


ta interest of Southern women in law-enforce- 


the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, there met 
in Atlanta, Ga., a number of women from seven of 
the Southeastern States to discuss the resurgence of 
the crime of lynching in the South, and what, if any- 
thing, Southern women could do toward stopping 
lynching. 

Statistics bearing on lynchings for the past eight 
years had been carefully gathered. Every State in the 
South had had one or more lynchings, North Carolina 
with one, the lowest, and Mississippi, the highest, with 
forty-six. Of the 211 lynchings throughout the na- 
tion, 204 had been committed in the South. Of these 
211, sixty-five had been charged with rape or attempted 
rape. Twenty were lynched without any given cause, 
and seventy-two for murder. The rest were for alleged 
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causes ranging from “not knowing his place” to “im- 
proper conduct and insulting language.” 

Convinced by the consideration of facts that lynch- 
ing was not actually committed in protection of white 
women, but that this excuse was used to condone a 
crime against law, order, and government, the women 
so gathered expressed themselves in words and in reso- 
lution no longer to remain silent in the face of this 
crime done in their name. 

Georgia was the first to initiate a state-wide or- 
ganization of representative women, and set up The 
Georgia Association of Women for the Prevention of 


Lynching. Mrs. W. A. Turner, of Newnan, Ga., is 
the Chairman. The following was issued by this 
group: 


“In 1930 Georgia had the shameful distinction 
to lead the nation in the crime of lynching, a dis- 
tinction which no sister state attempts to dispute. 
A few citizens, in lawless and brutal acts, six times 
dishonored our commonwealth. We feel deeply the 
humiliation which has been brought upon us. 

“The real victim in the crime of lynching, we 
affirm, is not the person done to death, but con- 
stituted and regularly-established government. As 
citizens who believe in government and feel a 
moral obligation to uphold it, we stand ashamed 
in the nation. We realize that the mob spirit 
which causes crimes of lynching is a _ greater 
menace to our homes, our children, and our coun- 
try than any other crime. 

“As women and mothers, we feel intensely the 
weight of our responsibility in our closeness to the 
children of the nation during the years when ideals 
of citizenship, honor, and religion are being formed. 
Schools, Sunday schools, and young people’s church 
societies into which are gathered all the children 
and youth of the South must be strengthened in 
their teachings and their programs so that the next 
generation will look with horror upon a crime now 
accepted in effect by citizens and apparently con- 
doned by law. 
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“We will not remain idle, indifferent, or acquies- 
cent in the future. We will carry on a campaign 
of education and action for the prevention of lynch- 
ing. We will seek to have brought to justice persons 
who are participants in this crime against our 
state and nation. 

“We call upon the women of all the other South- 
ern States to join with us in ridding the South 
of a crime which brutalizes our people, mocks our 
Christianity, and destroys our Government.” 


In a remarkably short time, the women of twelve 
Southern states set up similar Associations against 
lynching, adopting a practical plan of procedure in 
case of threatened lynching within their state. Other 
states will follow soon. 

The following paragraph, from resolutions adopted 
at Atlanta by women from thirteen Southern states, at 
a meeting of the Inter-Racial Commission, clearly ex- 
presses the mind of Christian Southern women regard- 
ing the crime of lynching: 


“We are profoundly convicted that lynching is 
not a defense of womanhood or of anything else, 
but rather’: a menace to private and public safety, 
and a deadly blow at our most sacred institutions. 
Instead of deterring irresponsible and criminal 
classes from further crime, as it is argued, lynch- 
ing tends inevitably to destroy all respect for law 
and order. It represents the complete breakdown 
of government and the triumph of anarchy. It 
brutalizes the community where it occurs, includ- 
ing the women and children who frequently wit- 
ness its orgies, and particularly the youth who are 
usually conspicuous participants. In its indiscrimi- 
nate haste for revenge, the mob sometimes takes 
the lives of innocent persons, and often inflicts 
death for minor offenses. It brings contempt upon 
America, discredits our civilization, and discounts 
the Christian religion around the globe.” 


Shreveport, La. 





About The Race Problem 


By JESSIE DANIEL AMES 


“My dear, there is no use in our talking about the 
race problem. It is too big for us. I talked to my 
pastor about my responsibility and he was so com- 
forting. He told me to go home and not worry. That 
this is all in the hands of the Lord and in his time 
he will move. No man can hasten or hold back the 
fulfillment of his plans. The Lord’s time is not ripe.” 

“Yes, I think so, too, but I am not talking about the 
race problem. Far be it from me to think I could solve 
or even help solve it. But there are certain things in 
this town that wouldn’t be going on if we would try 
to do something.” 

“Of course, just the Negroes here that we have known 
all our lives. We can get together with them and help. 


Jennie tells me a lot of things while she’s dusting and 
working around.” 

“Well, my cook tells me things too, but the other day 
I was out on the Ridge with a committee to inspect 
the yards for clean-up week and I began talking to 
the wife of the Baptist preacher. 


She seemed to un- 


derstand the real difficulties of her people. It occurred 
to me while we were talking that maybe if we could 
arrange for some of us to go talk with her and some 
others like her, we might find a lot of ways to help. 

“One thing they wanted never would have occurred 
to me. She said some more street lights would help 
moxe than we knew.” 

“Did you ask her why?” 

“Yes. She said that on dark nights, the prowling 
around in the neighborhood was awful. It wasn’t 
safe either for us or for them. They couldn’t see a 
thing, and on rainy nights it was awful. 

“Yes, and you see, it isn’t as though street lights are 
things they can get for themselves, like a house or a 


dress. They can’t help themselves if the city won't 
put them up.” 

“Well, we'll begin on that, but what else did she 
say? I’m curious.” 


“She was so nice about it, but she said that they 
really didn’t take the interest in clean-up week that 
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Sylvan Street Presbyterian Church, Selma, Alabama. 


they should because it seemed-so useless to have the 
dirt and trash hauled off once a year and everything 
cleaned and white-washed. There wasn’t any way for 
them to haul away the trash and garbage at other 
times. They hadn’t anything to haul it in and no 
money to pay for hauling.” 

ha is funny, isn’t it? What else did you find 
out?” 

“I asked her what she thought could be done about 
it. She said she didn’t know, because she didn’t know 
what the white people could do. But she did say that 
if we could only know just what the colored people 
were trying to do, we would be able to decide that for 
ourselves.” 

“But you didn’t let her get out with that, did you?” 

“No. I asked her what they were trying to do. 
After a bit of urging, she said they had been working 
hard to get another teacher in the school. The room 
was there and there had been a teacher three years 
ago. But she was dropped.” 

“Maybe they didn’t need the extra teacher.” 

“T said that. She said that maybe not when she was 


dropped, but they did now and had for some time. 
She said that they had school seven months, but since 
the children went in two shifts, half in the morning 
and half in the afternoon, each child really had only 
a little over three months.” 

“That doesn’t seem right, does it?” 

“No. And I just wondered whether we couldn’t get 
six or eight of us together and ask the wife of this 
preacher to get several Negro women, and talk about 
it and see what could be done.” 

“Would you let Jennie off to go?” 

“T would be willing, but somehow I don’t believe we 
ought to say who should go. Let them choose their 
own. Besides, I am not sure Jennie or your Sadie 
could see this. But I do know Jennie and all of the 
Negro women who are out working would be better 
off if we did try to do something.” 

“I’m willing. I want to do something right here at 
home. I wish our societies would talk about that in- 
stead of telling us we must do something about the 
Race Problem.”—Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 





Louisville Negro Mission 


By Rev. JOHN LITTLE, D. D., Superintendent 


HE Presbyterian Colored Missions started in a 
very simple way in 1898 when a group of six 
theological students gathered twenty-three colored 
children for Sunday school.. We now have two insti- 
tutional churches, with. 2,130 individuals who attend 
our clubs and classes. We have a program which in- 
cludes sewing, cooking, shoe repairing, bath house, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, Sunday school, Christian En- 
deavor, and preaching services. The institutions run 


365 days a year, and hundreds of people come to us 
with their individual problems. 

Now, as I start out to write, both buildings are in 
operation. A group of girls in one of our buildings 
is having a lesson in cooking. In the other building, 
a class of hgys is in the recreation hall; in a smaller 
room the Junior Girls’ Auxiliary is meeting; in the 
sewing room a group that has finished their hand work 
is now, being taught to operate a sewing machine. 

















































































































Cooking Class, Louisville Negro Mission. 














Learning to use tools, Louisville:Negro Mission. 











Class in Vacation Bible School, Louisville Negro 
Mission. 
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This morning we had a meeting of our faculty and 
outlined the work for the following week. In our 
conference we talked over several girls for whom we 
have found places of employment. 


Two funerals were a part of this past week’s pro- 
gram, and the problems connected with the families 
are complicated. In our discussion various life prob- 
lems came up. We were able to report a Baby Clinic 
last Tuesday, attended by at least fifty mothers who 
had brought their babies for examination (this clinic 
is held every Tuesday afternoon and I think is one 
of the most fundamental parts of our work.) 

Wednesday night, moving pictures were shown as a 
part of the Negro Health Week. 

To give one concrete example: Harry Ross was ab- 
sent from Sunday school and his teacher went to see 
him. He found that the father was sick and out of 
work; the mother, who had been doing laundry work, 
had her patrons stop because they had lost their jobs 
and her income was cut off; the rent man was threaten- 
ing to eject them; the little boy sold papers in the 
afternoon, and the money he earned provided the food 
for a family’ of four. 

After hours of work and investigation, we secured 
enough help from one of the churches to pay their 
rent for a month and leave them in the house. The 
father died and was buried last Sunday. Fortunately, 
he had some insurance which was enough to provide 
for the expenses of the funeral and a few dollars left 
over for temporary relief. 

I have been in the work for thirty-three years, but 
I have rarely known a more distressing and perplexing 
case than this one. ‘The mother said, “I have been 
praying—God has sent you to answer my prayers— 
you are acting for God.” 

Sunday is the day when we have the largest attend- 
ance, and is where we make most of our contact. At 
eleven o’clock in the morning is a preaching service. 
About seven hundréd colored children gather in our 
two Sunday schools in the afternoon, and Christian 
Endeavor meets at seven o’clock. Two preaching serv- 
ices are held at eight o’clock at night. We started be- 
cause we felt it was our duty to teach the ‘gospel, and 
religion is the center around which all of our activi- 
ties operate. The best pupils in the Sunday school are 
those who come to our classes during the week. 


. Anyone who undertakes an.enterprise for the colored 


- people is immediately confronted with the question of 


securing enough money to maintain an adequate work. 
For thirty-three years we have been struggling for 
an existence. The work has grown from twenty-three 
individuals to 2,130. Last year there were 88,900 peo- 
ple in our buildings—18,000 more than came the 
year before. 

- May I ask -you to pray for God’: s: blessing -upon our 
work. If you feel it is a privilege to bear a part of 
the expenses of it, we would — any y gift the 
reader may feel prompted to make. 


314 S. Hancock, Louisville, Ky. 
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Dedication Service, Nurses’ 


Training School, 


Stillman Institute. 


Dedication of Nurses Training School 


By MINNIE D. THOMAS 


T WAS a great day in the history of Stillman In- 
stitute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., when on April 9, 1931, the 
Emily Estes Snedecor Nurses’ Training School was 

formally dedicated with an impressive and inspiring 
program. 

The interest of the Church in this Home Mission 
enterprise was manifested by the presence of a large 
number of friends. ‘Tuscaloosa Presbyterial, in ses- 
sion in the First Presbyterian Church, adjourned early 
in the afternoon in order that the delegates might at- 
tend in a body. 

The services were held out of doors on the campus 
just in front of the new building. Prof. A. L. Jack- 
son, Principal of Stillman Institute, presided. Mrs. 
W. C. Winsborough, Secretary Emeritus of the De- 
partment of Woman’s Work, gave a brief history of 
the events leading up to the erection of this building, 
and spoke of the interest and gifts of the women of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. Mrs. J. F. Hooper, 
lormer President of the Alabama Synodical Auxiliary, 
brought a brief message from the Presbyterian women 
ot her state. 

Dr. R. A. Brown, late Superintendent of the Negro 
Department, representing the Assembly’s Executive 
Committee of Home Missions, expressed sincere ap- 


preciation for the Birthday Gift of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in 1928, which made possible the Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, and voiced his hopes and expectations for 
the future of this institution. 

Beautiful musical selections were rendered by the 
girls’ and boys’ quartets of Stillman, and by the en- 
tire student body. Their presence at the services added 
a great deal of interest to the occasion. 

It was most fitting that the name of Emily Estes 
Snedecor should be bestowed on the building, and that 
this should .be done by Mrs. Winsborough, under whose 
leadership it was secured. Mrs. Snedecor was the 
honor guest for the afternoon, and the most beautiful 
part of the service was the presentation of flowers to 
this beloved leader, who has given so many years of 
untiring labor to the work at Stillman Institute. Mrs. 
Winsborough presented a bouquet of sixteen pink and 
white carnations, as a token of love from the sixteen 
Synodical Presidents. Mrs. Hunter Vaughan, Presi- 
dent of the Alabama Synodical Auxiliary, presented 
flowers from the Synodical; Mrs. R. E. Fulton, Presi- 
dent, from Tuscaloosa Presbyterial; and lovely baskets 
were given by the faculty and students of Stillman 
Institute, and the women of the Salem Presbyterian 
Church (Colored) at Tuscaloosa. 
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Rev. C. M. Boyd, D. D., pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, and Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Stillman, offered the dedicatory prayer. 
The audience joined in singing the Hymn of Dedica- 
tion, written by Mrs. J. M. Williams, and the first 
verse of which is given below: 


O Lord of life and love and grace, 
Thy presence grant this hour, 

And fill each portion of this house 
With mighty healing power! 

Lord, grant thy suffering sheep may come, 
And here thy lambs be led; 

Their bodies feel thy strength’ning touch— 
Their souls by Thee be fed! 


The Nurses’ Training School, so well equipped for 
hospital training service, is a valuable addition to 
Stillman Institute. It is not the purpose of the School 
to turn out graduate nurses, but from it will come 
Negro women trained in the principles of health and 
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sanitation, the care of children, and the sick. This 
course in practical nursing will better fit the graduates 
of the School to serve their own race wherever they 
may be called after they leave Stillman. 

The establishment of such a School had long been 
the dream of Dr. R. A. Brown. He realized the great 
need in the South for Christian Negro women trained 
to render a service of this kind. Only two weeks after 
the dedication, Dr. Brown was suddenly called Home, 
and taking part in these services was one of his lasi 
official acts. 

The Nurses’ Training School, as well as the entire 
plant of Stillman Institute, will stand as a monument 
to the interest, vision and enterprise of Dr. Brown, 
and his name will live forever in the hearts of the 
Negro men and women who have had, and will have 
in the years to come, the privilege of attending this 
Christian Mission School. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





The Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
By R. B. ELEAZAR 


ITH a Negro population of twelve million, of 
whom approximately ten million are in the 


South and two million in other sections of the 
country, America confronts a nationa] problem and one 
for which the majority group is chiefly responsible. 

In facing this issue honestly today, two alternatives 
are open to the practical man. The one is an adapta- 
tion of slave-time attitudes and practices in relation 
to the Negro, with its basic assumption of superiority 
and dominance practically unchanged. According to 
this view, the Negro is an alien in a land of “white 
supremacy,” inherently inferior in capacity and abil- 


7 ity, largely incapable of self-direction, and divinely 


2» ordained to be the unquestioning servant of the white 
; man’s will. 

In this philosophy there is, of course, no place for 
democracy, no necessity for respecting the Negro’s 
personality, and no obligation to provide him more thas 
a minimum of educational, cultural and economic op- 
portunity. Needless to say, this view, general as it 
seems to be among the superficial and the unthinking, 
is not satisfactory to an increasing number of intel- 
ligent, fair-minded people in all parts of the country 
who believe in the essential worth and inherent rights 
of human beings and in the fundamentals of democracy 
and self-direction. 

The other possible course of action is to seek some 
modus vivendi—some plan by which the two groups 
may be able to live alongside each other in friendli- 
ness and mutual respect, each contributing to the com- 
mon welfare and sharing the advantages of a common 
civilization. Such a plan need not concern itself very 
much with the ultimate outcome of the interracial 
tangle, which may well be left to the wisdom and 


justice of oncoming generations, as indeed it must be. 
It needs, rather, to be very simple, very practical, very 
realistic, dealing honestly and as effectively as pos- 
sible with the problems of today, confident that the 
best guarantee against future disaster is faithfulness 
in meeting the obligations of the present. It will 
assume that these two groups are fated to live here 
side by side for a long time to come, and that the 
matter of first importance is the adjustment of their 
relations on the basis of mutual friendship instead of 
enmity, respect instead of contempt, cooperation instead 
of conflict, justice and opportunity instead of injustice 
and neglect. 


THE INTERRACIAL MOVEMENT 


Such an effort to grapple realistically with the prob- 
lem is the so-called “Interracial Movement” in the 
South, heading up in the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation. Although but ten years old, this move- 
ment has enlisted the interest of thousands of the best 
citizens of both races. 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation came 
into existence in January, 1919, shortly after the 
Armistice which ended the World War. Its purpose 
was to quench, if possible, the fires of racial antago- 
nism which at that time were flaming with such 
deadly menace in all sections of the country. Its pro- 
moters believed that the only road to interracial peace 
was mutual understanding; that if white and Negro 
people understood each other they would not fight; and 
that, if given the facts about any situation, the best 
of each group would try to do right about it. On that 
principle the Commission drew together a membership 
of representative white and Negro leaders from all 
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parts of the South and quickly set up in each Southern 
state and in local communities interracial committees 
similarly constituted. Thus were brought together 
some thousands of the best respentatives of the two 
races for counsel and cooperation in the interest of 
mutual understanding, peace, and good will. 


A Two-FoLp OBJECTIVE 
The emergency of the moment having been met, the 
Commission set about the task of permanently improv- 
ing race relations throughout the South, by putting 
them as far as possible upon a sound Christian basis. 
A South-wide campaign of good will was accordingly 
projected, aimed at the creation of a better spirit, the 
correction of grievances, and the promotion of un- 
derstanding and sympathy between the races. In 
specific terms, the purpose of this campaign was two- 
fold: 
(1) The correction of interracial injustices 
and the betterment of conditions affecting Negroes. 
(2) The improvement of those interracial at- 
titudes out of which unfavorable conditions grow. 


BETTERING CONDITIONS 

That program is still being carried forward, with 
constantly widening influence, as new agencies are en- 
listed and new lines of effort undertaken. Through 
the efforts of state and local committees, assistance 
has been rendered in hundreds of educational enter- 
prises for Negroes, involving millions of dollars; 
health campaigns have been promoted in every state; 
hospitals and tuberculosis camps have been estab- 
lished; clinics have been opened to colored children; 
public health nurses have been employed; lynchings 
have been prevented, with the efforts of state and local 
committees, and, in a few cases, members of lynching 
mobs have been successfuly prosecuted and sent to the 
penitentiary; legal aid has been extended to Negroes 
in scores of cases in which they were being intimidated, 
prosecuted, or exploited; sewers, street paving, water, 
lights, library facilities, rest rooms, and other civic 
advantages have been secured for Negro communities; 
parks, playgrounds, pools, and other provisions for 
recreation have been established; Negro welfare agen- 
cies have been included in community chests; day 
nurseries and social centers are conducted; colored 
probation officers have been secured—these are among 
a multitude of actual results achieved. In Atlanta, for 
example, the interracial committee brought about an 
agreement by which $1,250,000 out of a single bond 
issue was expended for new Negro schools, including 
a magnificent high school costing $300,000. 


BuitpING BETTER ATTITUDES 

In, addition to these concrete results, a vast amount 
of educational work has been done in furtherance of 
the second of the Commission’s objectives—the im- 
provement of interracial attitudes. Close contacts have 
been maintained with the great church groups through 
representatives on the Commission, by the presenta- 
tion of the interracial message to conventions, confer- 
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ences, synods and the like, and through the church 
press. Thusands of local church groups—chiefly mis- 
sionary societies of women—have been encouraged to 
study the subject. The aim of this service is to in- 
terpret to each race the best thought and effort of the 
other in the matter of race relations, and thus to 
foster mutual understanding, appreciation, and good 
will. 

The fight against lynching has been pressed with 
especial persistence and by every means available— 
the press, the pulpit, the great church bodies, public 
and civic organizations, officers of the law, and the 
women of the South. As a result of these efforts and 
those of other agencies working to the same end, the 
toll of lynchings has steadily declined from eighty- 
three in 1919 to the low record of ten in 1929. The 
unfavorable upward trend in 1930 to a total of twenty- 
one is believed to be due rather to the unrest incident 
upon the economic depression than to any essential 
reaction in the matter of interracial attitudes. The 
most influential agencies in the South have been 
mobilized for the eradication of this crime and the 
success of their efforts is only a matter of time. 

Earnest effort has been made to keep the work of 
the Commission on the basis of a “movement,” and 
away from that of an organization. For that reason 
none of the groups fostered by it has ever formulated 
a creed or confession of faith or set any final stand- 
ards or goals. The philosophy of the movement is 
not that of “seeking to solve the race problem,” but 
simply that of taking the next practicable step in the 
direction of interracial justice and good will. 

Neither does the Commission assume to dictate to 
any state or community what it ought to do with rela- 
tion to its local problems. It does insist, however, 
that the leaders of each community ought to have in- 
telligence enough to find their own problems and con- 
science enough to seek honestly the right solutions. 
It endeavors to supply skilled assistance in setting up 
the necessary machinery and, if desired, in finding out 
the facts and effecting any remedial program which 
the community may agree upon. The experience of 
ten years has demonstrated that these princiciples are 
sound and effective. 





“THE UNDONE Vast” 

It should not be understood from the above that the 
race problem has been solved. There are still vast 
areas of prejudice that have scarcely been touched, vast 
realms of injustice that so far have proved impreg- 
nable. It is true that the confidence and support of 
the South’s intelligent leadership have been secured in 
a surprising degree; but the mass mind is still largely 
untouched except by indirection. A beginning has been 
made, however, and a hopeful one. Not a little has 
been accomplished; vast possibilities lie ahead, invit- 
ing the continuance of patient, persistent effort. A 
method has been demonstrated which works; a road 
has been found which, if patiently followed, promises 
to lead us out. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Negro Presbyterian Church and School. 


OME ten years ago, leaders in the work of Louisi- 
ana Presbytery saw an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of a Presbyterian Church among the 
Negroes living at Scotland, La. The residents of this 
little community are nearly all Negroes. Some of them 
are engaged in educational work at Southern University, 
located nearby. This is a wholly state-supported in- 
stitution for the higher education of Negroes. Other 
residents are employed by the Standard Oil Company 
in the large refinery located betwen Scotland and Baton 
Rouge or in other industrial plants nearby. Accord- 
ingly, Rev. J. W. Rice, a graduate of Stillman In- 
stitute, was encouraged to undertake this work in 1924 
under the general supervision and support of the Home 
Mission Committee of the Presbytery. Mr. W. S. 
Payne. elder of the First Presbyterian Church of Baton 
Rouge, has been Chairman of this Committee and 
was of great assistance in this development. 
The first meeting place was in an old, dilapidated, 
abandoned store but in spite of very unattractive sur- 
roundings a good start was made and in a few years 


Negro Presbyterian Work--Scotland, Louisiana 






HINDS 


the work was moved to a better building. By 1927 
the growth of the congregation and Sunday school was 
sufficient to justify the erection of a special church 
building, and, with the cooperation of Assembly’s Home 
Missions and of many white friends, this structure was 
completed and furnished in a fairly attractive manner. 
At the present time the church roll shows one hun- 
dred and five members and ninety-eight are on the 
Sunday school roll. From this work, during recent 
years, some fifteen boys and girls have been sent to 
Stillman Institute. 

Three years ago the pastor and his wife opened a 
private school in the church in cooperation with the 
Ada C. Blundon School Association, which is a pri- 
vate missionary work for Negro orphans and neglected 
children. To their surprise one hundred and seven- 
teen enrolled during the first year. These were mostly 
children who would have been out of school entirely 
but for this opportunity. 

The school work has continued to grow rapidly, 
and today there is an enrollment of two hundred ana 
sixty-five in a nine-months school with four paid 
teachers and two volunteer Bible teachers. These two 
fine Christian white women, Mrs. A. K. Gordon and 
Mrs. C. F. Flake, of Baton Rouge, conduct Bible 
classes weekly at the school, and have assisted in their 
Christmas celebration and in many other invaluable 
ways. 

This work is a fine illustration of what may be ac- 
complished along the line of interracial cooperation in 
Christian work. It has become necessary to enlarge 
facilities, and this has been done by renting a cottage 
adjoining the manse and church buildings. All three 
buildings, with part of the pupils playing in the 
school yard, are shown in the accompanying picture. 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rogue, La. 





Spice Box 


1. Which Assembly Evangelist was called to lead our 
Church in developing a great work? What was 
his chief work ? 

2. According to statistics where have more lynchings 
occurred during the past eight years? How do 
Southern Women think this crime can be abol- 
ished ? 

3. Why was the statement “I want to do something 
right here at home” made? How can we help? 

4. What was started from a Sunday school held in 
Kentucky by six theological students? Tell 
about development and present activities. 

5. To what cause did the 1928 Birthday Gift of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary go? What name was be- 


stowed on the building and by whom? 


6. How was Negro Presbyterian Work begun in 
Scotland, Louisiana? Who undertook to de- 
velop this work ? 

7. In facing the Negro problem what two alternatives 
are open to us? What is the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation and what is meant by 
“Interracial Movement” ? 

8. Who made a house-to-house canvass before or- 
ganizing a Sunday school in South Carolina, 
and what was the result? 

9. When and where was the Berean Christian Com- 
munity Center opened? Who is Director? 
How did our people show their interest in the 

Berean Community Center? 
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Negro Mission, Spartanburg, 8. C., built by the First Presbyterian Church of this city. 


A Negro Sunday School . 


By GAZETTA HARRIS 


LEASE allow me space in your magazine to write 
Pp a few lines of the Presbyterian Colored Mission 
Sunday school of Spartanburg, S. C. 

This Sunday school was organized about twenty 
years ago by Dr. John S. Watkins, who was for 
twenty-five years pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city. Dr. Watkins was always a friend 
to the Negro race. He made a house-to-house canvass 
among the Negro people in a certain section of the city 
to find out if they would like to have a Sunday school, 
and asked whether if he organized it they would attend. 
When he had secured information about the community, 
the work was begun. At the first meeting of the school 
there were more than fifty men, women, and children 
present. 

Dr. W. H. Morton, a teacher in Converse College, 
was our first Superintendent. Dr. Morton served the 
school faithfully for fifteen years, when, on account of 
ill health he had to resign. He was followed by Mr. 
W. N. Query, who served the school for three years. 
Mr. Query was followed by Mr. C. B. Clement, our 
present Superintendent, who is an elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of this city, and has served us 


for more than two years. Our Sunday school continued 
to grow under his leadership. Mr. Clement has six 
faithful teachers, all members of the First Presbyterian 
Church. They are Mrs. C. B. Clement, Mrs. Minnie 
Parker, Mrs. Whitlock, Miss Helen Watkins, a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Watkins, Mr. Stewart and Mrs. 
W. H. Morton. Mrs. Morton has the Women’s Bible 
Class and is the only teacher that has been with us 
since the school was first organized. We all feel that 
we are blessed to have these wonderful teachers. 

Our school meets every Sunday afternoon at four 
o’clock. We have more than one hundred and twenty- 
five members now, with an average attendance of sixty- 
five. 

Although our school is taught by Presbyterian men 
and women, they have never tried to make Presbyterians 
out of those that, attend. Their main idea is to teach 
them the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The Presbyterians have given us a nice building 
with six classrooms and a large auditorium. We hope 
these people will live long to carry on this good work. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1-June 30, 1930 ........----0eseeee $53,560.22 
Budget Receipts—April 1-June 30, 1931 ..........--seeeeees 48,845.19 





Decrease for three months.... 


(hwat ed tear eee es tree $ 4,715.03 
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Berean Community Center of New Orleans, Louisiana, 


New Orleans Presbyterian Colored Work 


By Rev. J. S. LAND, D. D. 


Christian Community Center in the Spring of 

1930, there had been a widespread feeling that 
work for our Negro people ought to be inaugurated. 
At a number of meetings of Presbytery the need for 
some serious effort to minister to the 125,000 of these 
people in our city was discussed and the Presbytery 
again and again expressed it’s desire to undertake the 
work when the way became clear. The leading ad- 
vocate of the undertaking and the man who saw the 
vision most clearly and passionately was Dr. U. D. 
Mooney. When the Commission, appointed by Pres- 
bytery to inaugurate this work, felt the time was ready 
to begin, the Commission unanimously and heartily 
called Dr. Mooney to the position of Director. 

Prior to this Dr. Mooney had served for sometime 
on the Inter-Racial Commission of Louisiana. He is 
now Chairman of that Commission, thus having per- 
sonal knowledge of the conditions and needs of our 
Negro population. Since accepting the directorship of 
Presbytery’s Colored Work he has been accorded high 
places of honor and responsibility by the religious and 
social forces of the community. Tributes and commen- 
dations for the work he has undertaken have flowed 
in from the Jews and Catholics as well as from the 
Protestant denominations. There is a lively interest 
in and activity on, behalf of the Negroes here and our 
denomination has been praised for entering this needy 


f OR several years before the opening of the Berean 


field under the leadership of such an able and conse- 
crated man as Dr. Mooney. 

A particularly gratifying feature of this enterprise is 
the spontaneous and generous way our pastors and 
people have supported Dr. Mooney. This is at once 
a tribute to him and an evidence of our people’s interest 
in the Negro people. The quotas for the first year’s 
work were accepted by all the churches. The people’s 
response was immediate, cheerful, and adequate. Pas- 
tor after pastor remarked on the eagerness with which 
people gave. The Treasurer has testified to the mag- 
nificent way the pledges have been paid. After allow- 
ing for the appeal of newness, all this indicates the 
depth and sincerity of the moral and financial support 
of our people, which makes us confident of the progress 
of the work even in these depressed times. 

The various organizations in our churches have like- 
wise been deeply interested. The women of the Pres- 
byterial had a handsome sum of money in the bank 
waiting for the work to begin. This was among the 
first money contributed. The women have continued 
to give generously and have pledged their support for 
the coming year. The Sunday schools, and various 


departments and classes in the Sunday schools, have 
made contributions to the work. We are as proud o! 
the widespread interest of our people as we are grate- 
ful for their gifts. 

A number of our strong business men have been 
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ardent advocates of the work from the beginning. Sev- 
eral served on the Commission which inaugurated the 
work and the present Colored Work Committee is com- 
posed of a majority of layman, all of whom are serv- 
ing with great fidelity. Committees of active business 
men have handled the quotas for the church most cheer- 
fully and effectively. 

Dr. Mooney has been successful in securing a capable 
and consecrated corps of volunteer white helpers. 
These men and women have come from the various 
churches, and during the past year have rendered splen- 
did service. At the present time there are over a 
dozen, such workers. Those who are on the paid staff 
are serving more for the love of the work than for the 
salary they receive. 

A further token of the deep interest of our pastors 
and people in this latest missionary venture is the fine 
way the requests for needed articles have been met. 
Much of the office equipment, bookcases, and cabinets 
for materials as well as other supplies have been do- 
nated by individuals and organizations in the various 
churches. All these friends of the work are mailed 





monthly reports and large numbers of visitors visit the 
Center to see first-hand the work that is being done. 

All these things being true, we are not surprised 
that the first year was a most successful one. The 
total attendance at the Sunday school was 3,509 for the 
year. The sewing classes for girls, the story hour for 
children, the dramatic and choral clubs for young peo- 
ple, the boys’ club, the girls’ club and the community 
nights have been well attended, there being a total in 
attendance at all of these activities of 22,816. The 
tree clinic for babies has an enrollment of 128. It 
is the marvel of the friends of the work how all these 
activities could be carried on so successfully in the 
limited quarters of the Berean Church. We are hoping 
and praying that God will open up the way for this 
work to be transferred to the commodious plant of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, which is now in the 
heart of the Negro community and is ideal for this 
work, 


St. Charles Presbyterian Church, 
New Orleans, La. 





Junior Home Mission Program 


THEME—PRAYER 
CaLL TO WorsSHIP— 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you: 

For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened.” 

Sonc—“God Will Take Care of You”—Premier 
Hymns No. 139. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 


Rott CaLtt—Answer with a verse about prayer. 

BUSINESS. 

OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Mark 11:22-28. 

Sonc—‘Have You Prayed It Through’—Premier 
Hymns No. 19. 

Story Toitp—‘Henry’s Prayer.” 

SHorT open forum on prayer led by older person. 
Children should tell of their prayers which have 
been answered. 

Give Verses, “I Must Tell Jesus,” as recitation. 

MizpaH BENEDICTION. 








The Vanderbilt Rural School and Dr. H. W. McLaughlin 


(Continued from page 499) 


sources springs the current idea that we do not need 
a Country Church Director. It is individualism speak- 
ing in the current phrase, “Why not let the pastors 
and sessions direct?” It was under such direction 
that a whole host of plain people were left out of the 
program of pioneer Presbyterianism. The Methodists 
and Baptists were wiser, shall we say, or were they 
more in accord with the spirit of the Master? At any 
Tate today they have great churches everywhere, and 
these same neglected country folk, grown up now, 
constitute their rank and file. Many self-sufficient 
groups of Presbyterians have forgotten how the gospel 
came to their own poverty-stricken forefathers in the 
days of John Knox. 

Much is being said about the cost of promotion in 
our Assembly. But it is the cost of failure to promote 


that some of us cannot get off our minds. Our Church 
failed the country people once—and lost a Kingdom. 
If we fail again, God pity us! 

This cost-of-promotion talk is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. Any successful business has to be promoted. 
And the Lord’s business is no exception. But often 
“the children of this world are wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.” 

We are learning now to know that the lost are the 
overlooked. ‘The Presbyterian Church has done too 
much overlooking in the past. May she henceforth 
bear in her body at least one of the marks of the 
Lord Jesus, the mark that he especially pointed to 
when he said to John’s disciples that day, “Go tell 
John the things which ye have seen and heard, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them.” 
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ENRY sat on the 
H steps of the little 

one-room building 
in which he lived witl. his 
mother and brother and 
sister, and which they 
called home. He was a 
little Negro bov_only nine 
vears old, and not very 
large for his age. He 
was trying so hard to be 
brave and keep the tears 
out of his eyes. He knew 
that he was the “man’’ of 
the family, as his father 
was dead, and that he 
should not cry. But 
somehow he just couldn’t help it. He was so dis- 
ap pointed. 

The teacher at the Presbyterian Mission had been 
telling the boys and girls about the Bible School which 
was to begin next week; a Daily Vacation Bible School 
she called it. Here they would learn Bible verses, 
songs, new games to play, and how to make pretty 
things which could be used in their little home. He 
had wanted to surprise his mother by making some- 
thing at the school and bringing it to her. He knew 
she would like that, for she had to work hard all day 
long, making the money to buy food and clothes, and 
didn’t have much to make her life happy. 

Henry had been planning for a long time to attend 
this Daily Vacation Bible School. His mother was 
glad for him to have this chance and wanted him to 
go. But only yesterday she had slipped on a wet 
floor and broken her wrist. This would make it im- 
possible for her to wash and iron for a long’ time, and 
she made the living for the family in this way. Be- 
cause of the accident it would be necessary for Henry 
to get him a job and make as much money as he could. 
His mother was sorry, for she knew how badly her 
little boy felt over not being able to go to the Bible 
School with the other children. But it could not be 
helped. A certain amount of money would have to be 
provided until she was able to wash again, and what 
Henry could make would be a big help. He had gotten 
a job carrying water to some men working on a build- 
ing down the street, and was to begin in the morning. 

Henry knew he should be glad of this chance to help 
his mother, and he was, but he just could not forget 











Henry's Prayer 


By MINNIE D. THOMAS 


about the Bible School, and the good times the other 
boys and girls would have. Suddenly a thought came 
to him which made him feel better. He would pray 
about it. The teacher at the Mission had told him that 
Jesus loved little children and wanted them to be 
happy. He made up his mind that he would ask 
Jesus to help him and make it possible for him to go 
to the Daily Vacation Bible School. He knelt right 
down on the steps where he was and prayed, “Jesus, 
please let me go to the Bible School. I will work hard 
and always try to be a good boy.” 

After saying this little prayer Henry felt better and 
knew that in some way Jesus would answer it. All 
the rest of the day, as he went about his duties at 
home, he kept singing a little song he had learned, 
“Jesus Loves Me This I Know, For the Bible Tells 
Me So.” The Bible School began Monday, and this 
was Thursday. There were only three more days, 
but he believed in some way Jesus, who loved little 
children, would help him. 

The next day he went to work carrying water to the 
men down the street. It was very hot, but Henry 
did not mind. He kept saying to himself, “I know I 
will have a chance to go to the Bible School.” 

Saturday came and he still felt that a way would 
be found. That afternoon late, as he was playing in 
the street with his little brother and sister, his mother 
called him to come into the house. She sounded very 
happy and the little boy ran in quickly. He was sur- 
prised to find a man whom he had never seen before, 
and to hear his mother say, “This is your Uncle 
Henry, for whom you were named. He is my brother, 
but has been away for years. He has a job and wants 
to stay with us for awhile and help us out. Now you 
can go to the Bible School next week. Maybe you 
can get a job working in the afternoons and can make 
a little money.” 

Oh, how happy Henry was. He knew that Jesus 
loved him, for he had sent his uncle to help them. 
He intended to tell his teacher all about it Monday, 
for he knew she would want to know how his prayer 
had been answered. He was so thankful for the Mis- 
sion Sunday school, where he had learned about Jesus, 
and the Daily Vacation Bible School, which he knew 
would mean so much to him and other little Negro 
boys and girls. He made up his mind that he would 
try to live always like Jesus would want him to, and 
would remember to pray every day. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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